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—j0 WE NEED EDUCATION 
































gureepond nee of The Progressive Farmer. 
It is little wonder that it should 
pe difficalt to grow grasses and 
‘n the South, if one examines 
glovers \* sic 
the bar and gulleyed hillsides on 
qhich the attempts are ‘made. Treat 
,me hillsides with cow peas 
these Bu 
sod plow them under and make the 
wil friable and store it with fertil 
ity, and the trouble, so long a bug- 
peur to the development of stock 
husbandry, quickly disappears. The 
remedy seems simple enough, but it 
has not been generally practiced be 
qause of the belief that the crop of 
cow peas nlowed under, which really 
pepresented an investment, will not 
yield & profitable interest. It has 
heen deemed the better policy to 
waste more in the purchase of grass 
wed, considering @ period of years, 
than several crops of peas would be 
worth and still no pastures and mead. 
ows have been obtained. Is it not 
time that something were done to 
qounteract such a disastrous poli :y ; 
and how can it be accomplished, ex 
cept by teaching men to think, and 
js not that the true import of all 
education? 

The average yield of wheat in the 
South is about nine bushels per acre, 
notwithstanding the fact that a great 
many farmers annually obtain from 
9% to 35 bushels per acre. About 
1,180,000 acres are sown in wheat in 
Tennessee, the annual production 
being about 12,000,000 bushels. There 
is sufficient land cultivated to easily 
produce 36,000,000 bushels. What 
isthe matter with the majority of 
the wheat growers? Is it the soil or 
isit the treatment of the soil? It 
must be the latter by reason of the 
large crops obtained on many farms. 
It is obvious that the State could 
easily produce 24,000,000 bushels of 
wheat more than it now does, which 
at the present market price, 75 cents, 
would be $18,000,000. Is not this an 
expensive tribute to ignorance? It 
is enough money to educate ull the 
farmers’ boys in the State, and not 
only show them how to improve the 
yield and quality of their wheat at 
practically the same expenditure of 
time and labor as at present, but 
make them equally skillful in the 
handling of other farmcrops. Eiu 
cation holds the key to the situation. 

The major portion of the beef cat- 
tle produced in the South, and in the 
Southeast particularly, are shipped 
out as stockers for winter feeding in 
the States further North, in spite of 
the fact that a profit of from $6 to $8 
per head could be made by feeding 
them at home, exclusive of the drop- 
pings, which when the animals are 
fed on cotton seed meal are very 
tich, Foeding these cattle.at home 
Means much to the Southern farmer 
ait opens up the way for the re 
Claiming of his worn-out land. 

Swine are generally fed on whole 
corn or on crushed corn and cob 
meal with water. Experiments show 
that where hogs are fed on this ration 
48 Compared with one of skim milk, 
crushei corn and cob meal, the dif 
ference in profits may amount to 
#146 per head; if aman were feed- 
ing 100 hogs, he wou'd lose $146. It 
8 often said that hog feeding is un- 
Profitable. Under such circum. 
stances it is not surprising, and it is 
20 Wonder that stock husbandry does 
Rot develop as it should when labor 


ing under such manifest disadvan 
tages 


One 











hundred instances could be 
ultiplied to show the infinite value 
of education for the farmer, but it is 
Dot necessary. The thoughtful man 
must realize its importance. This 
little article ig not written in a spirit 
4 Scitiolann, nor to show inherent 
ee it it should set our 
; *rs to thinking and cause them 
— how vitally dependent the 
em of their avocation is onin 
sent methods which an education 
hg 8, 16 will have served its pur- 
“a . ANDREW M. SOULE. 
versity of Tenn., Knoxville. 
ee ae 
‘te of Mississippi owns and 
with convict labor the 
cotton plantation in the 
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NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 


Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various 
Sections of the Country. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

For some time, the Department of 
Agriculture has been conducting an 
exhaustive series of experiments, 
both in the laboratory and on the 
farm into 

THE QUESTION OF FEEDING STOOK. 

It has now reached a pretty defi- 
nite conclusion on most of the points 
involved and is preparing a bulletin 
which will be issued in a few weeks, 
setting forth the results in detail. 
The idea in every case has been to 
decide which foods give the best re 
sults at the lowest cost, the problem 
of course being varied as the animals 
vary, whatis best for one kind of 
stock not being best for another, and 
what is best for an animal when 
young differing from what is best 
when full grown, and this differing 
again from what it should have 
when giving milk, for instance, or 
suckling its young. There are also 
differences due to season and climate. 
To supply food in the right propor- 
tion to meet the various require. 
ments of the animal, without a waste 
of food nutrients, constitutes scien- 
tific feeding. It is by carefully study- 
ing the composition of feeding stuffs, 
the proportions in which they are 
digested by different animals and 
under different conditions, and the 
requirements of animals for the 
various food nutrients when at rest, 
at work, giving milk, producing 
wool, mutton, beef, pork, etc.,?that 
the principles of feedinz have been 
worked out. The body of an animal 
is made up of water, minerals, fat, 
nitrogen in varying proportions. 
Food stuffs also contain these four 
substances, alsoin varying propor 
tions. The problem is to supply an 
animal with food from which it can 
obtain by digestion these four things 
in the exact proportions which should 
exist in its own body under the par. 
ticular circumstances under which 
it is then living. ‘‘From which it 
can obtain’’ these proportions, not 
‘*Which contain these proportions,’’ 
for many foods rich in essential mat- 
ters are less digestible than others 
which are poorer; it is not what is 
eaten but what is digested that 
counts. Then, too, the amount of 
heat or energy produced by each 
food must be tuken into considera 
tion. 

The problem is thus one of infinite 
detail that cannot be gone into in a let- 
ter. One illustration, however, may 
be quoted from the bulletin as fol. 
lows: ‘At the Kansas Experiment 
Station a herd of 20 common scrub 
cows, which were below the average 
cows of the State, were tested to see 
what could be made of them by 
proper feeding and handling. The 
average annual yield of milk percow 
under such conditions was 5,707 
pounds, the poorest cow giving 3,583 
pounds, and the averoge yield of 
butter fat was 238 pounds, the poor- 
est cow giving 135.7 pounds. The 
yield of the butter fat was 238 
pounds, the poorest cow giving 135 7 
pounds. The value of the butter fat 
averaged $37.75 percow. To com 
pare this with the conditions in the 
State, the records were collected of 
82 herds in one of the leading dairy 
sections. The average annual yield 
was found to be 3,441 pounds of 
milk per cow, and 1045 pounds of 
butter fat, the value of which was 
$19. ‘We attribute the greater yield 
secured from the common scrub herd 
to three causes: First, at all times 
their rations were either balanced or 
contained an excess of protein— 
material which builds blood and 
milk—while the Kansas cow usually, 
when on dry feed, has only half 
enough protein. Second, kindness 
and shelter. Our scrub cows were 
petted, comfortably sheltered, never 
driven faster than a slow walk, and 
never spoken to in an unkind tone. 
Third, « full milk yield was secured 
through the summer drought by 
giving extra feed ’”’ 

Again: ‘*Tne average gross return 
for all common cows at the Minnesota 
Station, which are no better than 
the average cow for Minnesota, was 
valued at $44.53 per cow. The aver. 
age gross retarn to farmers of the 


State, as shown by the creamery re- 
turns, was only about $22 per cow. 
This deficiency of $2253 in the re 
turns from the common cows of the 
State, it is fair to conclude, is 
‘wholly due to lack of knowledge of 
proper feeding and care.’’’ Any 
farmer who will procure this bulletin 
through his Member of Congress and 
try its methods, will be more than 
compensated. 
A. B. Marriort. 

Washington, D. C. 

News comes from all sections of 
the State that an unprecedently large 
wheat acreage is being put in by the 
farmers. That is a goodsign. More 
wheat, more peas, more grass, and 
more poultry and small crops will 
improve the condition far more than 
s0 much cotton or tobacco.—Ex- 
change. 
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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


LIl. 
Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

While we were eating some nice 
grapes recently after a killing frost 
the previous day, we thought what 
a nice thing it would be to have a 
lot of vines growing near the colleges 
and high schools in the central and 
eastern part of the State. A large 
number of the students attending 
these schools are from the country, 
where fruit is plentiful, but when 
they enter school such things are out 
of their reach, as their money is 
often very scarce. Nearly every 
college, including the University, has 
a large campus, either bare or with 
trees that furnish shade only 
and add a little to the beauty of the 
grounds—and this atatime of the 
year when shade is not needed Most 
all the schools close before warm 
weather comes and do not open until 
most of the warm weather is past. 
So you see that shade is not so badly 
needed after all, and if it is needed a 
grape vine nicely arbored will fur- 
nish all that is required. The kinds 
which would suit best for this pur- 
pose would be the Muskadine family. 
Take the following varieties and 
plant them about the same distance 
given apple trees, and they would 
furnish a succession from the middle 
of August till the first of Novem- 
ber: One-fourth Scuppernong, one- 
eighth Thomas, one-eighth Tender 
Pulp and the remaining half in 
Flowers, would be in the right 
proportion. The first three ripen 
about the same time. The Flowers 
commence ripening in September 
and continue through the whole 
month of October. One acre would 
be sufficient for 500 students. 

Many boys often leave home to go 
to school and become home-sick and 
long for some of the fruits left be- 
hind. Wehave known them to eat 
persimmons vnd wild grapes and 
anything of the kind. The average 
boy has an appetite which amazes 
old people who forget that they once 
possessed the same blessing(?), and 
would give almust anything they 
have if they could get food that 
tasted as it did when they were 
young. 

Grapes have always been regarded 
as one of the finest: fruits known to 
mankind. The men who went to 
“spig out the land of Cuanaan”’ 
brought back some grapes, and later 
when the coast of North Carolina 
was being explored the fine grapes 
attracte. the attentivn of the eurly 
explorers. Grapes are one among 
the most wholes me traits we have 
A supply could be easily grown on 
the school grounds at 4 very small 
cost. The varieties numed above 
are free from disease, that is, they 
need no spraying. All that is required 
is a good arbor for them to run on 
Properly set, a vine will cover 100 
square yards in 10or 12 years. A vine 
of tuis size would require about 20 
posts and 100 slats. The posts, if of 
good material, would last 10 to 40 
years ; the slats would have to be re 
newed oftener. The school offering to 
furnish grapes would’be very popu- 
lar and would get patronage from 
many farmers. 

Late apples and pears might be 
used the same way. Schools located 
in cities could not do this. 

Harry FARMER. 





Columbus Co., N. C. 


TO DESTROY INSECT PESTS. 





At This Season of Year Some Very Effective 
Work Can be Done. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
One cannot do better on the farm 
late in falland winter than to make 
a thorough search in the orchard and 
garden for insects, pests and their 
eggs or larve. We know ‘enough 
about the insect world now to under- 
stand that the best way to destroy 
these is to prevent their millions of 
eggs from hatching. Many of these 
are laid on the twigs and in the bark 
of the orchard trees. The tree bor- 
ers and grubs bury themselves at 
the base of the trees, and inside of 
the bark and there hibernate. The 
flies and insects glue their eggs to 
twigs and bushes or bore pin-holesin 
the trees and deposit them there. 
Millions of these eggs are laid for 
another season’s crop of insect pests. 
The old insects of many species die 
in the fall, and leave the future of 
their race to the eggs thus laid By 
destroying these eggs we get ahead 
of the pests and greatly limit their 
ravages. 

One should go carefully over the 
orchard trees and vines, and examine 
twigs, branches, roots and trunks. 
Wherever there is any suspicion of 
eggs glued in masses to the bark or 
sawdust to indicate the presence of 
a hole full of eggs, the owner should 
scrape the bark carefully and run a 
thin wire in the hole. Great quanti- 
ties of eggscan be gathered from the 
bark of twigs and trunks in this way, 
and if immediately burned thousands 
of insects will be prevented from 
coming into the world. The worms 
and grabs that bore in the trunks 
and roots of the trees to hibernate 
must be hunted for diligently, and 
with a piece of wire they can easily 
be killed. Even the leaves under 
the orchard trees should be raked up 
and burned. If it were generally 
known how many insect pests these 
leaves harbor in winter they would 
not be saved for bedding or anything 
else. Many a pest crawle under the 
leaves and goes to sleep for the win- 
ter or deposits eggs there to hatch 
in spring. The only sure way to 
prevent this is to take up the leaves 
after they have all fallen and burn 
them. It will payin the end good 
interest on the work and investment. 
Not even spraying willdo so much 
good in keeping down the insects as 
this searching investigation of the 
trees in fall and winter. Repeated 
every year, the orchard will soon be- 
come so free from noxious insects 
that the foliage and branches and 
fruit will take on quite a different 
appearance. Many twigs on affected 
trees will be found honeycombed with 
small pinholes. These should be 
pruned off and burned. They rep- 
resent colonies of insect eggs that 
may bring forth millions of pests 
next spring JamEs 8. Dory. 





The farmers of this country for- 
merly constituted about 80 per cent 
of our population, in 1880 about 50 
per cent, and today about 45 per 
cent. Constituting so large a per 
cent of our population, if logically 
follows that whatever is done to 
create a better condition among 
farmers is a blessing not only to 
them but to the community at large. 
—National Farmer. 





“FARMERS’ READING COURSES.”’ 


The Department of Agriculture 
has issued a bulletin on ‘‘Furmers’ 
Reading Courses,’’ prepared by Prof 
L H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
The idea of arranging special courses 
for farmers’ reading and study was 
adopted in 1892 by President Mills in 
the Agricultural College of Ontario 
The same year the Pennsylvania 
State College made a beginning in a 
similar direction. In both cases the 
courses were carried on by ‘‘corre 
sp ndence method.’”’ In Pennsyl 
vania there are five courses, embrac- 
ing crop production, live stock pro- 
duction, horticulture, floriculture 
and domestic economy. A similar 
plan is pursuedin New York The 
value of this order of work instimu 
lating the furmer to employ scientific 
methods on the farm and 1m encourag- 
ing « broader outlook and better 
social conditions may not be over- 





estimated.—Exchange. 


Live Stock. 


PRINCIPLES OF STOCK BREEDINw. 








A Thoughtful Discussion of the Practica) 
Side of the Whole Subject Presented to 
Progressive Farmer Readers. 

(Concluded from last week.) 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
We now see that three great prin- 
ciples underlie the breeding of live- 
stock which toa great extent con 
trol it. 

If our domesticated animals were 
purely bred in the same sense as the 
deer or buffalo, to which we have 
alluded, then would breeding be a 
simple problem. Atavism would be 
nothing more than heredity itself 
and variation would give rise only 
to the ‘‘sport’’ or accidental new 
character which would only occa 
sionally occur because of the abso 
lute pureness of bloodand constancy 
ot environments. The deer and 
buffalo are purely bred; there has 
been no commingling of other blood, 
no new strains added, because all are 
alike and the same. These would 
then be thoroughbred ss well as pure 
bred. We have the term thorough. 
bred applied to breeds of horses, cat 
tle, sheep and swine, but this, tech- 
nically speaking, is not true. The 
only thoroughbred animal we have 
is the English running horse. Our 
Jerseys or Berkshires, or Merinos 
may be pure-breds, but they are not 
thoroughbreds. Now, if we had 
these conditions so as to produce the 
thoroughly pure- bred — heredity 
would be the one factor and like 
would always be produced from like. 
A potato is always a potato no mat. 
ter what variety is used. An apple 
is an apple, no matter what variety 
is planted. But cross fertilize once 
and use the pollen of the Northern 
Spy to fertilize the Baldwin—will 
that seed be then Baldwin or North- 
ern Spy? Ah, my friends, it will be 
neither, but the seed from such a 
union will produce neither one nor 
the other, but something new, which 
would have characters of both, and 
also characters that have comming. 
led from both and producing some- 
thing different—yet an apple just 
the same. 

“GRADING UP’? OR GRADING DOWN? 

So itis with our live stock. We 
are endeavoring to breed up our 
herds of cattle or sheep or swine. 
How are we going aboutit? Aslong 
as we are breeding from pure stock, 
heredity is the great potent factor, 
Very conservative! For look in the 
thoroughly pure-bred deer or buffalo 
—heredity there opposes all change, 
all progress, all improvement. So 
powerful a hold has heredity on these 
a imals, change or improvement is 
well nigh impossible. You can by 
careful selection take the scrubbiest 
cow and vhange her progeny into a 
good dairy cow long before you could 
tuke a deer and effect a change in 
her, however simple. But let us go 
back to our point again. In this 
State, in the whole South,in America, 
I suppose half of our breeders are 
breeding in the same way as we illus- 
trated by the apple. I know there 
are breeders in this State who by the 
selection and use of good sires, breed 
their herds up to a fair standard of 
stability and profit. When once 
they arrived at that point they con- 
cluded that such well-bred sires were 
too expensive and so they resorted 
to the use of grade sires. My friends, 
those very men have sounded the 
death knell of their own herds. For 
let us look at this question seriously 
now. Here is a farmer who has 
started with a poor lot of dairy cows. 
He loves dairying and wants to im- 
prove his conditions. So he buys or 
borrows a bull of careful breeding 
and keeps this up for some years. 
He sees that his stock has improved 
in a marvelous degree, far to exceed 
his expectations. And then the 
price of milk falls down. He may 
be a little despondent in this respect 
and then he concludes, now since he 
has to purchase a new bull he can. 
not afford to pay $50 fora thoroughly 
good pure-bred, so he pays half ora 
quarter that much for a good strong 
lo king cross. And then he begins— 
to improve his herd? Ah, no—not 
that, but, my friends, he has begun 





the very thing that has cost the 


farmers of America a billion dollars 
ifa penny. He is no longer going 
to practice ‘grading up’’ his herd, 
but now he begins grading down. 
He is now taking up another line of 
breeding live stock; he is breeding 
as fast as he can—acrubs. 
OROSS8 BREEDING. 

What is the philosophy of this: 
well, in the first place what kind of 
blood had he in his herd? For in- 
stance, lef us suppose he was breed- 
ing Jersey cattle. He started with 
a Jersey cross. Maybe there was 
Ayrshire and Guernsey blood there, 
as often is the case. But our imagi- 
nary friend has used a Jersey sire 
for some years until the Jersey blood 
predominates. No difference how 
long there is a taint of the other 
breeds flowing in the veins of his 
animals. Now, he uses a cross, say 
a Jersey-Ayrshire cross. What will 
the progeny be from these grade 
Jerseys and this Jersey-Ayrshire 
sire? Will it bea Jersey or a Jersey- 
Jersey oran Ayrshire-Jersey? I'll 
tell you—it will be a cow, but a 
blamed poor one, and then the next 
time it will be blamed poorer still. 
Now, my friends, thisis just what 
thousands of breeders are doing. 
They are breeding scrub stock. Such 
breeding gives rise in a strong way 
to atavism. You know we agreed 
that atavism did not do very much 
good. It is true but atavism’s most 
pernicious influence creeps in when 
just such breeding as this is prac- 
ticed. Atavism is simply heredity. 
And the new offspring will be pre 
disposed to take on these old anoces- 
tral traits and characters, way back 
when her mother was aacrub with 
no reputation and no name. And in 
the new offspring we again have no 
true line of blood, but a whole pile, 
so to speak, of a little of everything. 
So the moral is this: in grading up a 
herd or breeding absolutely pure. 
breds, never use a grade sire—no, 
never under any conditions of oir. 
cumstances. 


HOW CAN WE BEST GRADE UP? 

Thus we see how heredity and 
atavism affects us in breeding our 
live stock. They are not such strange 
terms after all, but are absolutely 
practical, and our knowledge upon 
them depends our success or failure 
in breeding. If the farmer knows 
these things and on his circumstances 
will permit him to manage and feed 
and handle his stock with care, he 
may with confidence know that suo- 
cess is assured and that he is on the 
coveted road to perfection. But if 
he must perforce permit them to look 
out for themselves, with improper 
food, and poor shelter, and poor 
breeding sires, then money spent in 
improved breeds is simply money 
wasted. In fact scrub stock will be 
better for him bacause, these have, 
through heredity, acquired to some 
extent, the ability to shift for them. 
selves and adapt themselves to new 
conditions. But a practical ques- 
tion arises. How can we best grade 
up our herds? That is practical and 
let us to the point. For the average 
farmer, I think it better to stick 
right by the animals you have. I 
think it unwise to sell off your grade 
herd and purchase pure-breds. But 
understand I believe, pure-breds are 
the most profitable and sure. But 
better stand by the old herd. Get 
the milk tested and find out those 
that are paying. Every farmer 
should keep a milk record of his 
herd. Find out how many pounds 
of milk each cow annually produces, 
and then test it and if she does not 
produce milk enough for her care 
ani feed sell her and put the addi- 
tional care in those remaining. Now 
get a bull, a pure-bred one. But is 
that enough? What about his pedi. 
gree? Lots about it. The farther 
back it runs the better, because the 
purer the blood. Bat that is not 
enough ; we have thousands of pedi- 
greed animals that are scarcely pay- 
ing for their board. Select a bull 
that had a mother that produced a 
good quantity of high quality milk, 
and that had a father whose mother 
did the same and whose sires and 
dams were likewise. An animal with 
such a pedigree will be prepotent 
and will soon bring up your herd. 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. } 
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oF STaTE Po.tioy,’ is the motto of The 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this 
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ao master, ruled by no faction, cir- 
sumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, its aim will be to foster and 
promote the best interests of the 
whole people of the State. It will be 
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uistory of the Anglo-Saxon race. On 
sll matters relating specially to the 
great interests it represents, it will 
peak with no uncertain voice, but 
will fearlessly the right defend and 
mpartially the wrong condemn.’’— 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. 
10, 1886 
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We invite correspondence, news items, 
gestions and criticisms on the subjects of 
sulture, poultry raising, stock breeding, - 
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ablic matters, current events, political ques- 

ions and, rinciples, ete.,—in short, any subject 
discussed in an all-round farm and ly news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The new plow trust is called ‘‘The 
American Plow Company,” and is 
sapitalized at $100,000,000. Twenty- 
three of the country's greatest plow 
manufactories comprise it. The 
headquarters will be in Chicago. 

The News and Observer, with com- 
mendable enterprise, has secured re- 
ports from 200 correspondents repre. 
senting all sections of the North 
Carolina‘ odtton belt, as to size of this 
year's crop. The letters indicate a 
crop only 65.8 per cent. the size of 
last yoar’s—that is to say, a yield of 
328,000 bales compared with 542,000 
last year. 

The New York Evening Post has 
just celobrated the centennial of its 
founding. We regard the Post as 
one of the best of American dailies, 
and we rejoice in its prosperity. 
‘Maintaining high moral and literary 
ideals," it, asthe New York Outlook 
aptly rerbarks, “thas nothing in com- 
mon, except the use of type and 
paper, ‘with the cheap, slovenly writ- 
ten, scandal-loving, vulgarly illus- 
trated, sensational newspaper."’ 

In our editorial of last week on the 
advantages of Prof. Barkett's short 
course in dairying, we quoted a note 
from the Raleigh Post urging the 
better development of the dairy in 
terests about Raleigh. The follow- 
ing from a recent issue of the Laur 
inburg’ Exchange also deserves at 
teetion in this connection: ‘There 
is a splendid opening in Laurinburg 
fora ddiry. We do not know ofa 
better location for a live and experi- 
enced dairy farmer than in this 
town. ‘ Milk is asoaroce artiole and 
commands’ a stiff price (10 cents a 
quart). ‘Forage in the fall of the 
year is cheap and we have a cotton 
seed oil millin town where ootton 
seed huils may be bought at an al- 
most ‘nominal price. Good dairy 
butter ‘commands a fancy price and 
is always ready sale ”’ 

In a recent editorial on the State 
Fair and its Midway, we quoted the 
Biblical Revérder’s editorial contain 
ing, incidentally, a rather severe 
criticiam’ of Seoretary Pogue To 
have been ‘perfectly fair, we should 
have made some reference, in that 
eonnevtion, to the interview given 
eut by Mr: Pogue Friday of Fair 
week expressing his surpris: and re 
gret at’ the indecent oharacter of 
some of the shows: This interview 
appeared,’ we believe, before any 
other’ criticism of the Midway bad 
been published. Mr. Pogue seems 
to be in earnest in this matter, say- 
ing to us last week: ‘‘The entire 
management regrets the low grade 
character of this year’s side shows; 
and for my part, whatever the state 
of public sentiment, I would resign 
rather than allow such a Midway 


again.”’ 


DO FARMERS NEED EDUCATION? 


We.do not think that we made a 
mistake in giving Prof. Soule’s ar- 
ticle first place on page 1. The fig- 


_| ures he gives ought to be carefully 


studied, for they shed much light on 
the question: ‘Is it the soil or the 
treatment of the soil that is respon- 
sible for the discouraging features 
of Southern agriculture?’’ These 
figures, too, make it very plain that 
we should no longer ask: ‘‘Are we 
not too poor to encourage education 
as is done elsewhere?’’ but ‘‘Are we 
not so poor that we cannot longer 
afford to keepin the rear in educa- 
tional matters?’’ The man whogays 
that we are too poor to support pub- 
lic schools properly is brother to the 
man who is “too poor’’ to buy a 
first-class plow, using an old-time 
forked stick, as the Indians did, 
instead. 

And after reading what Prof. 
Soule has to say upon this subject, 
turn to the next column, and read 
the report of the tests at the Kansas 
and Minnesota Experiment Stations, 
showing what is accomplished by 
agricultural education in the one 
matter of feeding dairy cattle. These 
two reports alone would prove a 
revelation to any one accustomed to 
scoffing at scientific agriculture. The 
profits gained also remind us that 
the young farmer who prepares him- 
self for his life work as carefully as 
does the ‘business man”’ in the city 
will, as a rule, make as much money 
and get more out of life than does 
his city brother. 





THE SHIP SUBSIDY SCHEME. 


A recent press dispatch says: 
‘Senator Frye talked to the Presi- 
dent to day about the ship subsidy 
bill. Mr. Frye has anew bill, but 
says he will not give it out until it 
is introduced at the coming session. 
He says he does not want it riddled 
now by hostile criticism, but is will- 
ing to receive friendly suggestions.’’ 
The Senator's frankness is refresh- 
ing. We wish that all the other 
subsidy advocates had the courage 
to admit that this ship subsidy idea 
needs only publicity and calm dis- 
cussion in order to insure its death. 





The Smithfield Herald has estab- 
lished a ‘‘Farm Department’? which 
is quite ably conducted by Mr. J. M. 
Beatty, one of the proprietors of the 
paper. 


A NEW SOUTHERN MAGAZINE. 





The first number of a magazine to 
be known as “The South Atlantic 
Quarterly,’’ ‘designed to develop 
the literature of the section indi. 
cated in the title,’’ will be issued 
from Durham, N.C, about January 
20th. Dr. Jno. 8. Bassett, of Trin- 
ity College, will be its editor, and 
among others who are interested in 
the enterprise are representatives of 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Tennessee and Mississippi colleges, 
as well as some members of the 
faculty of Johns Hopkins. Literary 
and historical articles and papers on 
social problems will be published. 
The magazine will be issued quar 
terly and each number will contain 
from 100 to 150 pages. Sabscription 
price, $2 per year. With Prof. Bas- 
sett as editor, we are sure that the 
magazine will be high-grade, and we 
wish it ‘success. 

AN ECHO OF THE LIMBLESS COTTON SEN- 

SATION. 





In our reading last week we came 
across a news item regarding an old 
time acquaintance, “the African 
Limbless Cotton.’’ The paragraph 
is from the Charlotte News, and will 
doubtless remind our readers of the 
time when this great fake claimed 
the support of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Atlanta Journal, and a number 
of North Carolina papers, but was 
exposed and exploded by Tar Pro- 
GRESSIVE FarmMEeR. Oar Charlotte 
contemporary's item is as follows: 
‘Mr. H. K Reid, of Sharon, was ex- 
hibiting a cotton plant on the ‘wharf’ 
to-day. It was fully seven feet tall 
but there was a scarcity of bolls. It 
is a product of the ‘African Limbless’ 
seed and Mr. Reid advised all of his 
friends to take warning. He says 
most of the seed of this variety was 
an absolute failure in so far as he 
has been able to learn. A number 
of Mecklenburg farmers agree with 
Mr. Reid.”’ 


a 


Worthy Master Aaron Jones and 
Secretary John Trimble were re. 
elected to their respective positions 
by the National Grange in session 
last week. Both seem to be very 
capable officers, and the Grange is 
daily growing stronger under their 
leadership. 





The Progressive 
A THANESGIVING THOUGHT. 


Thanksgiving Day will have come 
and gone before the next issue of 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER appears. 
We wish that the day were more 
generally observed throughout tho 
South. The custom originated, we 
believe, in New England, and still 
seems to be more thought of in that 
section than elsewhere. Thisis un 
fortunate, because the whole coun- 
try would be benefitted if every- 
where the scattered members of 
families should gather about the old 


homesteads on the last Thursday in | 


each November, to spend the holiday 
in the true spirit of the Thanksgiv- 
ing season. 

We are reminded just here that 
this year’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, issued by President Roosevelt, 
contains at least one paragraph that 
should not be forgotten with the 
passing of the occasion that called 
it forth. It is this: 

‘‘Let us remember that, as much 
has been given us, much willbe ex- 
pected of us; and that true homage 
come from the heart as well as from 
the lips and shows itself in deeds. 
We can best prove our thankfulness 
to the Almighty by the wayin which 
on this earth and at this time each 
of us does his duty to his fellow. 
men.”’ 

That is a worthy sentiment, and it 
would be well if each Thanksgiving 
worshipper this year could be 
brought to realize that it does really 
point out the truest expression of 
the Thanksgiving spirit. 

Ruskin, in his essay on ‘Work,”’ 
in ‘‘The Crown of Wild Olive,’’ ex- 
presses the thought with so much 
more force and beauty than it is in 
our power todo, that we make no 
apology for reproducing one para- 
graph. Says Mr. Ruskin: 

‘* ‘(Do justice and judgment’—that’s 
your Bible order; that’s the ‘service 
of Gcd,’—not praising or psalm-sing 

ing. Youare told, indeed, to sing 
psalms when you are merry, and to 
pray when you need anything; and, 
by the perverseness of the Evil 
Spirit, we get to think that praying 
and psalm-singing are ‘service.’ If 
a child finds itself in want of any. 

thing it runs and asks its father for 
it—does it call that doing its father 
a service? If it begs fora toy or a 
piece of cake—does it call that serv- 
ing its father? That, with God, is 
prayer, and He likes to hear it: He 
likes you to ask Him for cake when 
you want it; but He doesn’t call 
that ‘serving Him.’ Begging is not 
serving: God likes mere beggars as 
little as you do—He likes honest 
servants, not beggars. So when a 
child loves its father very much, and 
is very happy, it may sing little 
songs about him; but it doesn’t call 
that serving its father; neither is 
singing songs about God, serving 
God.”’ 

We believe that Mr. MRuskin’s 
view will prove an entirely new cne 
to many readers, and yet it is but 
the expression in part andin another 
form of the very foundation princi- 
ple of Christ’s teachings. It is not 
our purpose to preach a sermon, but 
we think that on this first Thanks- 
giving Day of the new century each 
of us should try to remember that, 
he can ‘‘best prove his thankfuiness 
to the Almighty by doing his duty to 
his fellow-men.”’ 

But this is not a new doctrine, nor 
better stated than in the language 
of the Great Master who taught that 
“not every one that saith, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ shall enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven,’’ but that if we do a service 
to the least of His creatures we shall 
be rewarded as if the service had 
been rendered to the Master himself. 

In other words, the Giver of all 
good needs no cheering word from 
our lips nor friendly deed from our 
hands, and that way of expressing 
our gratitude is not open to us; but 
He does teach with unmistakable 
plainness that any of His creatures 
whom we can help is for us His 
representative, His substitute, and 
that He will finally make plain to all 
His doctrine—‘‘As ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 


Because we wish to encourage the 
reading of the best literature, it isa 
pleasure to recommend a high class 
periodical such as The Youth’s Com- 
panion, of Boston, Mass. [tis bright, 
clean, helpful, hopeful. In the sev- 
enty-five years of its existence it hus 
brightened many million homes, «nd 
exerted some influence for good on 
several million lives. For the young 
people of the family there is no bet- 
ter paper. And the boys and girls 
will find it hard to monopolize the 
reading of it, once the older members 





of the family examine it carefully. 
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IN THIS NUMBER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


FARM ARTICLES. 

Prof. Doty’s plan for decreasing 
the number of insect pests is a wise 
one, and the subject timely. When 
other work is not pressing, a few 
hours may be profitably spent in 
burning the decayed limbs of the 
orchard trees and all the leaves and 
other trash about them. 

Prof. Burkett’s discussion of ‘‘'The 
Principles of Stock Breeding’’ is con- 
cluded in this number. Next week 
we shall publish the first of a new 
and, in our opinion, better series of 
articles from him on ‘‘The Live Stock 
Industry in the South.’’ In fact, 
the installment for next week is one 
of the best written, most suggestive 
farm articles that we have had re- 
cently. Look for it. 

Rev. Mr. Moore furnishes us some 
good suggestions as to the distinction 
between true and false farm econ- 
omy. And itis something of a co- 
incidence that we have just received 
an article on that identical subject 
by Mr. E. E. Miller, of Tennessee, 
which will appear next week. While 
the same spirit animates both, the 
letters are alike in no other respects, 
and you will find each well worth 
reading. 

Harry Farmer makes a suggestion 
that should have the attention of 
our college managers. And, by the 
way, Harry will talk next week of 
the advantages of farm life compared 
with factory life. 


PAGES 4 AND 5. 

We conclude this week our series 
of Browning’s poems. Weespecially 
commend the first and last of the 
‘‘Gems’’ quoted. 

Readers will note with regret that 
this week’s is the last installment of 
Dr. Alexander’s reminiscent articles. 
This chapter isa good one, and we 
are sorry for the man whose mouth 
does not water as he reads that sec- 
ond section beginning, ‘It is a pleas 
ure,’’ etc. We hope to have other 
articles from the Dootor from time 
to time. 

We expect that some of our lady 
readers will say hard things about us 
because a biographical sketch has 
usurped the space usually occupied 
by ‘‘Our Social Chat.’’ In extenuation 
of the offense, however, and to shift 
the burden from our own shoulders 
to those of the Chat readers them- 
selves, we wish to explain that when 
we prepared the matter for page 5. 
enough letters had not arrived to 
justify Aunt Jennie in writing. But 
the Chat will return to its own next 
week. And while referring to our 
‘‘preparing the matter for page 5,”’ 
we perhaps should explain again that 
pazes 1,4, 5and8 are printed sev- 
eral days before the other pages that 
contain editorials, news matter, eto. 

In all seriousness, however, Ma- 
con’s life ought to be much more 
generally studied, and if our essay is 
unworthy the fault lies in the author 
and not in the subject. Few North 
Carolinians have ever been so highly 
honored as Macon was, and we do 
not think thata purer or more in- 
teresting character can be found 
anywhere in our history. Weshould 
Say also, perhaps, that the North 
Carolina Publishing Society nearly 
three years ago offered a prize of $60 
for the best sketoh of any one of the 
fifteen men whose biographies appear 
in Peele’s ‘Lives of Distinguished 
North Carolinians ;’’ and, several 
months later, the sketch published 
on page 4 was awarded the prize. 

It doesn’t ocoupy much space, to 
be sure, but it seems to us that 
Riley's poem, ‘“‘The Bumble-bee,’’ is 
one of the best things in this num- 
ber. We regard it as nearly perfect. 
Where could you add a word or elim- 
inate one without injury? 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTER. 

Our ‘Thinkers’’ department con 
tains three noteworthy selections, 
one each from the Biblical Recorder, 
Statesville Landmark and Stanly 
Enterprise. We should like to have 
the opinion of any reader as to the 
Landmark’s suggestion. 

We note with regret the loneliness 
of Dr. Foard in our Correspondence 
division. With so many live public 
questions to discuss, that depart- 
ment should be full. 

An article from the New York 
Oatlook on the great railroad com- 
bination that now has a large part of 
the commerce of the Northwest at 
its meroy, appears on page 6. We 
do not endorse all the Outlook says, 
but the article tells plainly what has 
taken place And the situation is 
such as to demand the serious atten- 
tion of all good citizens. 

In this State the political potis by 


no means quiet, and the column of 
gossip as to candidates, on page 7, 
will interest many readers. 





The Thinkers. 


THE EXACT FACTS: SCHOOL ILLITERACY; 
POPULATION STATISTICS. 


Last week we received Census 
Bulletin No. 89, in which are given 
the statistics gathered in the census 
of 1900, in regard to the voting pop- 
ulation, illiteracy, nativity and mili- 
tary strength of North Carolina. 
One will find use for a knowledge of 
these statistics every now and then 
for ten years; and so we set them 
forth here with the injunction to 
the reader to cut them out and put 
them where they will be handy. 





There arein North Carolina 753,- 
826 children of school age, that is 
from five to twenty years of age, in. 
clusive. Of these 753,376 are native 
born, only 450 being foreign born; 
490,782 are white, and 263,044 are 
colored—this including 2,500 In. 
dians, Chinese and Japanese. 

The party in power, and all the 
people, under the Constitution and 
the will of the Most High are under 
solemn obligations to provide ample 
school facilities for every one of 
these 753,826 children. At present 
but little more than one dollar is 
provided for the education of each 
of them. But from sixty to one 
hundred dollars is expended by the 
State, having been taken in part 
from the fathers of these needy chil- 
dren, upon far more abls men and 
women in far less necessary higher 
schools. One of these days our State 
will wake up to the truth of this 
fact. When they do they will need 
no urging, but much restraining. 
The average man reads it now as in 
a dream. 

There are 377,611 males of school 
age, of whom 247,912 are white. 
There are 376,215 females in the 
same class, of whom 242,423 are 
white. 

There are 417,578 men in North 
Carolina more than twenty-one years 
of age. Of these 294,920 can read 
and write, and 122,658 cannot. 68,184 
negro men are illiterate and 60,131 
can read and write. There are 54,474 
white men who cannot read and 
write, and there are 234,789 white 
men who can. 

More than half the negro men are 
illiterate—and are therefore disquali- 
tied for the ballot. And there are 
more than 50,000 white in North 
Carolina who cannot read and write 
There are probably:as many white 
women. 

If sixty years of our present free 
school work and more than acen 
tury of the State University have 
left us with more than 100,000 white 
men and women full grown who can- 
not read and white, surely some- 
thing is wrong. Surely if after so 
long, 100,000 are left illiterate, have 
we not good cause to say that unless 
something miraculous is done for 
the free schools right away, by the 
year 1908 many a while boy will be 
disfranchised—and will either be 
turned away from the ballot or 
allowed to vote by fraud—which 
God forbid! 

There are 326,202 males of military 
age (tetween 18 and 45. years), of 
whom 98,691 are colored. We could 
raise a grand army to defend us 
against a foreign enemy ; can we not 
raise one to defend our children and 
our State from ignorance and the 
oppression that it breeds? 

The percentages are as follows: 
Percentage of child’en of school age, 
white native born 64.6, foreign born 
0.1; colored 35. Of military age, 
males, 69 per cent. are white, 31 col- 
ored. Of voting age, 69 per cent. 
are white, 31 are colored. Of illit 
erate males of voting age 19 per 
cent. are white, five per cent. are 
whites of foreign birth, and 53 per 
cent. are colored. Fifty-eight per 
cent. of the Indians in North Caro. 
lina are illiterate. Only six-tenths 
of one per cent.—six in one thou. 
sand—men of voting age in North 
Carolina are foreign. Eleven rer 
cent. of these are illiterate 

Only a few facts need to be reit- 
erated in view of these figures: (1) 
that there are more than 100,000 illit- 
erate white men and women in North 
Carolina, and as many colored ; that 
there are 753,000 children of school 
age in North Carolina, that many of 
them are not in school; that only a 
little more than a dollar each is ap- 
propriated for their education; that 
there is no one in the halls of the 
General Assembly to lobby for them ; 
that they have been run over every 
two years for for a hundred years; 
that men who talk most about them 
have been known to be the first to 
trample their cause under foot. And 
this, that the people alone can resoue 
the children and the State from this 
condition. The children have the 





first claim upon the State 
the people. And the pe 
fathers and mothers—hay 
to grant their claim. 

We may gain a little light by mak 
ing a comparison with the latest y ; 
port of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in North Carolina, Tae 
Census finds 490,782 white childr : 
of school age in North Carolina - o_ 
Saperintendent finds only 263 217 Rs 
school! That leaves 227,565 wala 
children to be accounted for, pe 
yet we stand idle. Of the 263,044 
colored children 127,399 are in sch. 
—Biblical Recorder. 


Ople—theiy 
8 the POwer 


ool, 
‘TIS TRUE, Tis PITY, 

There are gullible people every. 
where, and our county is no excep. 
tion. Let an agent drop in On us 
from unknown parts and he can 
dupe our people into buying patent 
remedies for all ails, patent churng 
ranges, quilting machines, lightning 
rods, and all sorts of things, ang 
they eagerly cough up their hard. 
earned money for what is Vulgarly 
called ‘‘sky.’’ A home man couldn't 
sell them a 5-cent article without 
their crying hard times on him 
where a stranger can pull dollars 
from them withouta grumble. “4 
fool and his money are easily 
parted” isa trite saying, but lots of 
mighty good men are caught some. 
time. Remember this lesson: First, 
beware of agents. Second, if you 
buy, know first what you ure trad. 
ing for. If it is a good thing, then 
all right, go ahead. Third, never 
sign any paper without knowing 
every word that is on it, and always 
sit down and coolly calculate where 
your profits are to come from before 
paying an agent a big price for the 
privilege of selling his trick in cer. 
tain prescribed territory. We write 
this for benefit of those who have 
never learned it by experience. It 
is a reflection on no one. All make 
errors, but they are too costly at 
times to allow them to be repeated 
by others when a word in time 
would prevent.—Stanly Enterprise. 





SHOULD TAX LISTS BE PUBLISHED! 


Says the Chatham Record: ‘There 
isan amazing difference sometimes 
between the valuation of property 
when listed for taxation and when 
reported to a mercantile agency as a 
basis for credit. The most astonish- 
ing difference in such valuations re- 
cently came to the knowledge of this 
writer. A certain oorporation re- 
cently organized in this State re- 
ported its property to a mercantile 
agency as being worth $600,000 and 
yet this same property is assessed 
for taxation at a valuation of $38,000, 
Comment is unnecessary.”’ 

The Landmark recently expressed 
the opinion that all tax returns 
should be published. The more we 
think about it the more we are con- 
vinced that if the law required the 
publication of all tax returns once & 
year there would be a mighty rat- 
tling of dry bones among the Anani- 
ases who keep back a part. The 
piousgentlemen who swear they are 
worth practically nothing at tax- 
listing time, but who swear they are 
worth large sums to obtain good 
ratings in commercial agencies, 
would find themselves exposed.— 
Statesville Landmark. 





EDUCATION AND DISCONTENT. 


If education is a developing of the 
possibilities which exist in the indi- 
vidual, considered in his threefold 
nature, physical, mental and moral, 
discontent, as a result, is inconceivs- 
ble. Butif one of the departments 
of his nature is educated to the ©x- 
clusion, or even neglect, of the oth- 
ers, or if two of these are developed 
and the remaining one uneducated, 
the result may easily be conceived t0 
be discontent. Unbalanced, there 
cannot be harmony, consequently 
there must result restlessness and 
discontent. Whether our system of 
education is producing this harmony 
of development is a most serious and 
interesting question. 

If it is a fact that our schools aré 
turning out, as a result of their 
training, « generation of restless and 
discontented young men and young 
women, it is high time to probe our 
system for the cause.—Mrs. D. 8. 
Childs, Oakland, California, in Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


Somebody said recently that the 
world wants justice rather tha? 
charity ; and this is the truth. Every 
child in the State is entitled to® 
chance in life, and justice will not be 
satisfied until he gets it. Money 
given to the stalwart and strong 
may be charity, but help affo 
the weak and destitute is jastive— 
Charity and Children. 
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~ State News. 


CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





rRoM 

of Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 

Parts of the State. 

The Gattis-Kilgo case was not 

d in the Granville court last 
It will probably come up 


[roms 


reache 
week. 
to-day: 

[redeli county will present the 
name of Benjamin F. Long to the 
next Democratic convention of the 
Tenth judicial district for the nom1- 
pation tor judge. 

But very few farmers in this sec- 
tion saved any peanuts this year for 
market, the price being so low. 
Hogs were turned on them.—Roan- 
oke-Chowan Times. 

Charlotte dispatch, 2ist: Col. 
John Li Morehead, died suddenly at 
the Buford House last night. He 
was reputed to be the wealthiest man 
in Charlotte. He was 67 years old 
and a son of Governor Morehead. 

Col. Olds: The Eastern Hospital 
for the negro insane at Goldsboro, is 
declared to be full. A man who was 
gent from here there, was to-day 
prought back and has to be taken to 
the county home. 

Col. Olds: There is little or no 
falling off in the number of land 
grants issued by the Secretary of 
State. it has long been thought that 
the number would decrease but it 
continues nearly the same from year 
to year. 

Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
Joseph Broughton, a well-known 
farmer of this county, was probably 
fatully shot near his home at Garner 
this afternoon while partridge hunt- 
ing with some friends from Raleigh. 
The gun of one of the party was 
accidently fired. 

Sanford Express: It is said that 
Cape Fear river is alive with wild 
geese and ducks this season. Wild 
turkeys are also plentiful in the 
river section.——Rabbits are said to 
very numerous this season. As birds 
are also plentiful there is sport in 
store for the man with gun and dog. 

Mr.H. A. Williams, of Kinston, 
writes THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
that he recently found in a marl bed 
six feet from the surface some petri- 
fied bones, evidently those of a hu- 
man being, and with them a petrified 
heart. He reports that some physi- 
cians are convinced that it is indeed 
the heart of a man. 


The Governor employs James E. 
Shepherd, James H. Merrimon and 
George Rountree to aid the Attorney 
General in representing the State in 
the defense against the suit to be 
brought by South Dakota against 
North Carolina involving the pay- 
ment at par of certain bonds of the 
Western North Carolina Railroad. 


Wilson Special to News and Ob 
server: The board of trustees of 
Wilson Christian College met Friday 
night and with great. enthusiasm 
elected Dr. Daniel E. Motley, of 
Asheville, president. Prof. Joseph 
Kinsey, who has been for many years 
one of the leading educators in the 
State, was unanimously elected Pro- 
fessor of Latin and Mathematics. 

The Governor pardons J. 8. Cren- 
shaw, of Mecklenburg county, who 
killed a negro watermelon thief and 
Was sentenced to six months on the 
toads. The petition for his pardon 
set furth that frequent depredations 
on melons and other crops had been 
made in that section. The pardon 
was recommended by the solicitor, 
the mayor of Charlotte and 750 oiti- 
ens, including the pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of which Cren- 
thaw is a member, and sets forth 
that Crenshaw is a man of high 
character.—Col. Olds. 

Ruleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer : 
There are now 31 orphans in the 
Methodist Orphanage here. As soon 
&§more room is provided there will 
bea large increase —-An attorney 
here today predicted a number of 
business failures in the cotton.gruw- 
‘Dg region during the coming six 
months, He says the pinch of “hard 
times” is felt wherever cotton is 
depended upon.—The board of 
trustees of the State Library at a 
meeting to-day decided to allow Dr. 
- B. Weeks, now at Santa Fe, $1,600 
or indexing all the Colonial and 
tate records. The State Librarian 
Was allowed 10 per cent. on sales of 
iby regimental histories, and the 
ag and Judge Walter Clark 
iter fiven authority to send a 
oo number of these histories to 
. ae The histories were 
ae Sent to the various State 
tinue ~ Odd F:llows Gon- 

ere bd ranidly in this State. 

w 126 lodges. The last 
Was organized at Greensboro. 





SOUTH DAKOTA MAY SUE NORTH CARO- 
LINA, 


Permission Granted by Supreme Court to 

Bring Suit on Western N.C. B. R. Bonds. 

WasHIN@TON, Nov. 18.—The State 
of North Dakota was to-day granted 
by the Supreme Court permission to 
sue the State of North Carolina for 
the value of $10,000 bonds of the 
Western North Carolina Railroad 
Company, issued by the State, to- 
gether with interest since 1869. The 
petition of the complainant common- 
wealth alleges that these bonds were 
due in 1897, and that instead of pay- 
ing the principal and _ interest 
thereon, the profits earned by the 
railroad have been diverted to the 
State as dividends on the stock, all 
of which is held by the defendant 
State. A receiver for the railroad 
and an accounting was asked. The 
court directed the issue of subpoenas 
and providing for the hearing of 
argument. 


—_————~<4 oo 


THREE CHILDREN DEAD AS A RESULT 
OF PARENTS’ CARELESSNESS. 


Raleigh Post: News reached this 
city yesterday afternoon of a most 
distressing occurrence in Panther 
Branch township the previous after 
noon at 5 o’clock. It was the burn- 
ing of the house of Mack Blalock, a 
negro, in which his three helpless 
little children had been left alone 
and their charred remains were 
found among the debris and smol- 
dering ruins. 

The scene of the shocking catas- 
trophe is near Myatt’s mill, on Mr. 
W. M. Blalock’s farm. 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 


Cherokee Democrat: Mr. W. T. 
Bumgarner, of Hayesville, came in 
Thursday with five hundred sheep, 
which were bought by him and Brit 
tain Brothers, of Marphy, in this 
and Clay counties. They shipped 
them to Richmond, Va. 

Mount Olive Advertiser: A few 
days ago Mr. J. O. Loftin showed us 
a sample of pecan nuts grown in his 
orchard that surpass any we have 
ever seen on the market. Mr. Loftin 
has 275 pecan trees, all thrifty and 
just beginning to bear.——The seo. 
ond crop of Irish potatoes hds just 
been harvested in this section and is 
very satisfactory both as to yield 
and quality. 

Tarboro Southerner: What may 
be the peanut crop in the county is 
still conjectural. Some say the crop 
is good, others say just the reverse. 
A very reliable farmer, who says he 
usually makes 100 bushels to the 
acre, says that this crop is short; 
that while he has no pops he has 
only about half as many tubers and 
he is doubtful about gathering 50 
bushels to the acre. 


Newton Enterprise: Wheat sow- 
ing, except on cotton land, is about 
completed in Catawba. The farmers 
had their lands in fine condition and 
the wheat has been well put in —— 
The nurseries in this county are 
doing a great business this year. 
Wagons are running every day to 
the Newton depot stocked high with 
long boxes full of trees for shipment 
to various places in this and other 
States. 

Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Claude 
Barbee, a well known cotton buyer 
here, says those farmers who are in 
debt, that is those who buy supplies 
‘ton time,’’ are in worse plight than 
ever before. He says: ‘I cannot 
recollect a time when those in debt 
were in as bad shape as at present 
They are discouraged. Last spring 
and in the early summer many 
abandoned their farms, owing to the 
constant rains.’’ 

Washington Cor. Post: The best 
fall crop of Irish potatoes ever grown 
in this section of the State has been 
raised this year. Usually the pota 
toes of the fall crop are sma!l and 
only fitted for planting purposes 
This year this crop is composed of 
stock large enough for the market 
and is bringing fancy prices. County 
Commissioner B. H. Thompson, of 
Idalia, has the finest in the county. 
I am informed that he has a large 
crop. He is one of the county’s most 
successful farmers. 

Raleigh Post: The cotton crop in 
Wake county is nearly all picked 
out and Raleigh dealers say the indi- 
cations now are that the yield will 
be less than half as much as last 
year. This statement is based on 
the comparative receipts this year 
with last, and on the supposition 
that what is marketed in Raleigh is 
a correct index to what is grown in 
Wake county. The receipts on the 
Raleigh marker last year were ab ut 
20,000 bales. This year, commission 
dealers here say, the receipts will be 
less than 10,000 bales. 


COL. J. 8. CARR AGAIN A CANDIDATE 
FOR SENATOR. 


Raleigh Cor. Atlanta Journal: An 
intimate friend of General Julian 8. 
Carr, of Durham, says that General 
Carr will be a candidate to succeed 
Senator Pritchard in the United 
States Senate. The informans states 
that he nas received a letter from 
General Carr to this effect. 

The General last spring came out 
in a public statement decrying Bry- 
anism and the Populistic planks in 
the national platform. He was the 
first prominent North Carolinian to 
thus deciare himself after the cam 
paign of 1900. His views were 
widely commented upon and he was 
denominated by some as the ‘‘Mc- 
Laurin of North Carolina.’”’ He 
denied at the time that he had any 
purpose of leaving the Democratic 
party and said that he only wanted 
it purged of the ‘‘heresies’’ that had 
firet obtained in 1896. 

If General Carr fights for the 
Senatorship his contest must be on 
that line and the result will be one 
of the most interesting campaigns 
this State has seen and will be of 
national significance. General Carr 
possesses wealth and has influence 
throughout the State. 





SENATOR BUTLER IS OUT OF POLITICS, 


Washington Post: Ex-Senator 
Marion Butler, of North Carolina, 
the youngest member the United 
States Senate has ever known, paid 
Washington a visit of a few hours 
yesterday. He lunched at the Shore- 
ham and departed for New York on 
an afternoon train. 

“I’m out of politics,’’ said Senator 
Butler, ‘‘for good andall. Iam now 
in business, and I make money and 
do not get jumped on.”’ 





THE USUAL NOVEMBER METEORIC DIS8- 
PLAY. 


Washington Gazette: The mete 
oric disply that we announced was 
billed to appear Thursday or Friday 
nights or both, was seen in the 
heavens Friday morning about 3 
o'clock by seven watchmen at the 
mills. I lasted about one hour. 

Concord St.ndard: Sure enough 
the meteors fell Thursday night. A 
gentleman from down the country 
bringing in cotton, reports a magnifi- 
cent display between 2 o’clock and 
day. There were enough to light up 
the heavens as flushes of lightning 
sometimes. 
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HYDE COUNTY LEADS IN SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE. 


Some creditable statistics for Hyde 
county were brought to special 
notice yesterday in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
while getting together some data. 
For instance the secords show that 
during last year out of a total of 
2,018 children of school age 1,970 
attended school, so that there were 
only 48 children in the county who 
did not attend school at all. The 
average attendance during the school 
term was 1,528. The same salaries, 
$24 per month, are paid both male 
and female teachers. The State 
Superintendent says there is no other 
county in North Carolina’ which 
mukes 80 creditable a showing as to 
attendance upon the schools as does 
Hyde.—Post. 





WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 


The Western North Carolina Con- 
ference, which embraces all the ter- 
tory west of the Southern Railway 
from the Virginia line to South Caro- 
lina and several counties east, main- 
ly along the Carolina Central road, 
met in annual cession in Gastonia 
lust week, Bishop Hargrove presid- 
ing. 

Rev. W. L Sherrill was re-elected 
Seeretary, and Reve. J. A Baldwin 
and R. M. Taylor assistants. 

Reports showed a considerable 
gain in church membersbip and also 
in general collections throughout 
the conference. 

A Gastonia dispatch says: 

‘sMuch surprise was shown when 
Rav. Dr. L W. Crawford, of Greens- 
boro, addressed the conference and 
stated that he was no longer one of 
the editors of the Greensboro Chris 
tian Advocate, the organ of the con- 
ference. He stated tbat he had dis 
posed of all of his stock in the paper 
to Rev. D. B. Colton, of Concord and 
therefore would not stand for elec- 
tion as one of the editors of the 
paper.” Aswe write this, his suc- 
cessor has mot been chosen, but it 
se } that Rev. H. M. 
Bl @ man since Rev. 8. 

; as positively deciined 
216 to be considered. 


ress, we have no re- 
ork after Saturday 
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General News. 


GENERAL NEWS NOTES. 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 


Ex President Cleveland is ill, but 
his condition is not regarded canger- 
ous. 
Senator George G. Vest, for years 
United States Senator from Mis- 
souri, announces that he will not 
seek a reelection. 

When the Fifty-seventh Congress 
meets next month the Senate will 
contain neither a Populist nor a 
free silver Republican. 

Alabama dispatches says that if 
Gen. Wheeler will consent to make 
the contest he will probably be 
elected to the United States Senate 
to succeed Senator Edmund Pettus. 
Chairman Vandiver, of the Mary- 
land Democratic Committee, says: 
“Arthur Pue Gorman will be the 
next United States Senator from 
Maryland. He will be the only can- 
didate before the Democratic cau- 
cus.”’ 

When Wu Ting-Fang retires from 
his post as Chinese Minister to the 
United States, which is not far dis- 
tant, it may be that he will accept 
an offer which, it is said, Columbia 
University will make him to become 
the incumbent of the recently foun 
ded chair of Chinese language and 
literature. 

Naval Constructor Richmond Pear 
son Hobson, of Merrimac fame, has 
been orded detached from the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair in Wash- 
ington and assigned to duty in con- 
nection with the management of the 
government exhibit at. the Charles- 
ton exhibit. The order ‘will take 
effect November 20. 

The president of the board of 
health of San Francisco recommends 
that the Chinese quarter of that 
city, famous as ‘Chinatown,’ be 
burned to the ground as a safeguard 
against the invasion and propagation 
of Oriental diseases. He says the 
place cannot be rendered sanitary 
except by total obliteration. 

Separate schools for Indian chil- 
dren have become a political issue 
in Oklahoma. In some counties 
many ot the Indians attend the pub- 
lic schools which have been estab- 
lished for the whites and the latter 
do not believe in allowing the red. 
skins these privileges. The Indians 
also refuse to attend the negro 
schools. 

The only gold medal authorized by 
Congress for heroic conduct during 
the Spanish war was forwarded 
Friday to Lieut. Frank H. Newcomb, 
at Patchogue, N. Y. Lieutenant 
Newcomb commanded the revenue 
cutter Hudson and rescued the offi- 
ce:s and crew of the torpedo boat 
Winslow, off Cardenas, Cubs, dur- 
ing the action of May 11, 1898, at 
which time Worth Bagley. of North 
Carolina, was killed. The medal 
contains about $750 worth of gold. 

According to advices from most re- 
liable sources, the British military 
authorities in South Africa have de- 
termined upon a radical course. The 
failure of the burghers to respond 
to the proclamation of General Lord 
Kitchener by giving up the fight has 
led to the decision that no voluntary 
surrenders will be accepted. It is 
suid that all burghers tuken here. 
after by the British will be treated 
as prisionersof war, and deported 
from the country as soon as possible 
after they are captured. 


Secretary Root has decided to send 
the Eleventh Cavalry and the Twen- 
ty eigth Infantry to the Philippines 
tv replace the troops there, who are 
eoming home. The Eleventh Cav- 
alry is stationed at Fort Myer, Va.; 
J: fferson Barracks, Mo, and Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt. The Twenty. 
eighth Infantry is at Vancouver 
Barracks, Washington ; Fort Wright, 
Washington, and Boise Barracks, 
Idaho. The Fourth, Seventeenth, 
Twentieth and Twenty second Infan- 
try have been ordered home. 


A preliminary report on the tur- 
pentine and rosin industry of the 
United States was recently issued by 
the Census Bureau, showing the ex- 
tent of the industry in the census 
year 1900 as compared with 1890. 
According to this statement the to- 
tul value of these two products for 
1900 was $20,344,888, against $8,077, 
379 for 1890. ‘The number of estab- 
lishments was 1,502, against 670 in 
1890, the capital employed $11,832,. 
845, against $4,062,375; the average 
number of wage, earners 41,864, 
against 15,266; the total wages paid 





against $6,874,693. 


VIRGINIA CONSTITUTIONAL’ CONVEN- 
TION. 


RICHMOND, Va., Nov. 22.—The Vir- 
ginia Corstitutional Convention has 
adopted a resolution providing for 
the election of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by popular vote 
This is an innovation and is regarded 
as an indication of the purpose to 
elect by the people as many State 
officers as possible. 

Both of the amendments to the 
present constitution voted upon at 
the recent election were adopted by 
good majorities. 

The amendment to allow the State 
to tax men who take oysters by 
tongs from the natural oyster beds 
was adopted by a vote of. 12,222 to 
12,259, The amendment to do away 
with spring elections and to hold all 
elections in the fall was adopted by 
a vote of 14,934 to 7,652. This isa 
much smaller vote than was cast for 
the State ticket. 


—__—____=-e. 
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UNCLE 8AM’S $100,000,000 SURPLUS— 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


About the only thing that encour 
ages the belief that Congress will 
modify the tariff, is the presence of 
a surplus of something over $100,- 
000,000 in the treasury. While other 
nations are struggling to reduce de- 
ficits, we are looking for means to 
cut downa surplus. A reduction of 
revenue is of course the best means 
to the end, but there are nota few 
who do not object to having plenty 
of spending money, and backed by 
them are others who fear the result 
of ‘‘tariff tinkering’’—a phrase which 
must mean the reduction of duties, 
since it is never applied to increases. 
To forestall a calamity of this sort 
the reduction of internal taxation is 
suggested to meet the general de- 
mand for a decrease of revenue. 
Congressman Payne, for instance, 
has a little bill for relieving the 
brewers of a part of their burdens, 
and it would not be surprising if 
this were the only step taken by 
Congress to stop the piling up of 
useless funds.—Public Opinion. 








TO FIGHT THE RAILWAY TRUST. 





Other States to Join Him. 


from Governor Van Suanta’s office to- 
day : 

“Owing to the great interest of 
the people of the States west of us 
and the great desire to see the at- 
tempt to consolidate the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railway lines resisted, Governor 
Van Sant has concluded to invite 
the Governors of the States having 
anti-consolidation laws similar to 
those of Minnesota to join in an ef- 
fort to fight the great railway 
trust.’’ 





THE CASE AGAINST THE FERTILIZER 
TRUST DISMISSED. 


KNOxVILLE, Tenn., Nov. 20.— 
United States Judge C D Clark to-day 
passed upon a case involving the Sher- 
man anti-trust law brought against 
the Virginia Carolina Chemical Com. 
pany, an organization which has 
formed acombination of fertilizer 
companies in Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, and, it is claimed, advanced 
prices of fertilizer unreasonably. A 
firm brought suit in a State court 
to break up the combine and secure 
damages. The case was transferred 
to the Federal Court and has been 
dismissed by Judge Clark, who holds 
that a suit to dissolve a trust and 
also to recover domages cannot be 
joined and maintained in a Federal 
court. 





THE ALABAMA CONSTITUTION. 





A Majority For It of 26,879—The New In- 
strument Shortly Goes Into Effect. 

MontTaomErY, Ala., Nov. 23.—The 
Governor, Secretary of State, and 
Attorney General opened and coun- 
ted the vote on the new constitution. 
The result shows a majority of 26,- 
879 for the constitution. 


lamation within a few days, and ten 
days thereafter the new law will go 
into effect. 


- os 


THE GEORGIA DISFRANCHISEMENT BILL 
AGAIN KILLED. 


ATLANTA, Noy. 19 —The Hardwick 
bill, providing for the disfrancise. 
ment of of the negro, was killed in 
the House of Representatives to- 
day by a vote of 113 to 173. The 
same measure was introduced and 
met a similar fate two years ago 





A Boer commando hus reached the 


$8,390,632, against $2,906,547 and the | sea ; the British appear to have been 
cost of materials used $6,196,596, | there for some time.—The Chicago 





Evening Post. 


Minnesota’s Executive Invites Governors of 


MINNEAPOLI, Minn., Nov. 20.—The 
following statement was given out 


The Governor will issue his proc- | ' 


ED 


WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES, 





Matters of Interest Reported by The Progres- 

sive Farmer’s Special Correspondent. 
Efforts are being made to cause a 
modification of a recent rule adopted 
by the Postoffice Department requir. 
ing all postal employees to be under 
45 when appointed or transferred 
from another department. This 
shuts out practically all the civil 
war veterans who are much disgrun. 
tled thereby. 


Aguinaldo has written General 
Chaffee, the military governor of the 
Philippines, asking permission to go 
before Congress and express the de- 
sires of the Fillipino people. Aguin-. 
aldo further requests to be accom. 
panied by eight friends, whom he 
designates, four of whom are prison- 
ers ut Guam, while the others are 
prominent in Manila. 


Representatives from the West 
have been here talking to the Presi- 
dent about the Lewis and Clark cen. 
tenial exposition which is to be held 
in Portland, Oregon, in 1905, com: 
memorating the centennial of the ex. 
plorations of that great section of 
of the United States by the great 
explorers. The exposition will seek 
to bring the oriental countries into 
closer relations with the United 
States. 
Several delegations have lately 
waited upon the President to recom- 
mend the establishment of a new ~ 
department to be known as the De. 
partment of Industry and Commerce. 
So fer, the President has given no 
indication of his intentions in the 
matter, holding that it would be 
manifestly improper for him. to say 
what he will recommend 1n his mes- 
sage. He says, however, ‘that he 
will give the matter consideration. 
The Schley court is busy review. 
ing the testimony taken during the 
‘$wo months of the hearing. Speak. 
ing of the matter, Admiral Dewey 
said: ‘‘A good deal of time will be 
required to reach a oonclusion. The 
court will make its own abstracts of 
the testimony. We.do not propose 
to take the conclusions reached by 
any one. During a trial which has 
lasted eight week there has naturally 
accumulated a great deal of matter, 
and the court proposes to separate 
the wheat from the chaff.” 
President Roosevelt recently re- 
ceived a delegation represent- 
ing Chambers of Commerce of 
the country that are asking for the 
resumption of reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with Canada. Next to Great 
Britain and Germany, Canada is the 


of this country, and purchases twice 
as much merchandise as all the South 
American countries put together. 
Reciprocal relations with Canada 


ised to take the matter under oon. 
sideration. 


Apropos of the case of Lieutenant 
Crawford, whose commission in the 
regulars has been withheld pending 
an inquiry into his reasons for jilting 
his betrothed, ag mentioned in Tur 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER last week, ref. 


case in England, where, by, ,Queen 
Victoria’s personal commands, a 
young Officer of the navy, belonging 
to the influential house of Ponsonby, 
which is in such high favor at court, 
was deprived of his commigsion and 
dismissed from the navy owing to 
similar conduct on his part. 


One of the most interesting books 
published hy the Government has 
just been issued by the Indian Bu. 
reau. Itis ‘**A Course of Study for 
the Indian Schools of the United 
State,’’ prepared by Miss Estelle 
Reele, Superintendent of Indian 
Schools. The prominet character. 
istic of the book is the, common . 
sense and practical methods advo. 
cated. There is almost an absence 
of theory, the aim being to make 
the training such that while devel. 
ing the intellect and character of 
the pupil, it. also endows the student 
with the ability to do something 
practical and useful. . 

In his annual report, soon to be 
submitted to the President, Post 
master-General Smith will recom. 
mend the increase of the present 
appropriation for rural free delivey 
from $3,500,000 to $6,000,000, with 
the practical certainty thata farther 
inorease of $10,000,000 will be neces 
sary next year. So far, the estab. 
lishment of rural routes has not 
decreased the total number of fourth. 
class offices in the fcountry, the 
present number being some 250 more 
than the number, in existence a 
yearago. A marked reduction will, » 
So far 


of course, ultimately result. & 

the rural service has more than paid 
itself and as long as this continues, 
it will be extended. 





erence may be called to a similar 
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third largest buyer of the products 


ceased in 1866. The President prom. | 
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Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat, 
Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 
They with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed: 
How all our copper had gone for his service ! 
Rags—were they purple his heart had been proud ! 
We that had loved him eo, followed him, honored him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live anc to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 
Burns, Shelley, were with us—they watch from their graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves ! 


We shall march prospering,—not through his presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us,—not from his lyre ; 


Deeds will be done,—while he 


Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire : 
Blot out his name, then, record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod, 


One more devils’ triumph and 


One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 

Life’s night begins: let him never come back to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

Forced praise on our part, the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again! 

Best fight on weil, for we taught him—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we muster his own; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne! 


boasts his quiescence, 


sorrow for angels, 


—Robert Browning. 





GEMS FROM ROBERT BROWNING.* 





The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at s+ ven ; 

The hillside’s dew pearled : 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God's in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 





Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain rim: 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me. 





It’s wiser being good 


It’s safer being meek than fierce ; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
My own hope is a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what begun best can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst. 





The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s 
Is—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be—but finding first 

What may be, then how to make it fair 

Up to our means: a very different thing. 


than bad, 








Written for The Progressive Farmer, 


THE CIVILIZATION OF A CENTURY AGO AND THAT OF TO-DAY: 
A CONTRAST.---IV. 


BY J. B. ALEXANDER, M. O., Charlotte, N. G. 





The first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century had passed without 
any attempt being made to ameli- 
orate the terrible condition of the 
insane. No medical treatment was 
given before the century was half 
over. Violent cases were restrained, 
that is to say, they were locked up or 
chained..The harmless were allowed 
to wander about at will. In many 
cases they were treated worse than 
dumb brutes. It is easy for hu- 
manity to become used to suffering, 
and then become tired of having to 
care for their own blood and kindred. 
But in the latter part of the first 
half of the century 
DOROTHY DIX VISITED NORTH CARO 

LINA 

and gota hearing before the Legisla 
ture and unfolded the true plan of 
taking care of the insane, and so in- 
terested the representatives that 
they passed a bill to build an asy- 
lam. This was about 1845, but from 
some cause the building was not 
ready for use until 1856. Many legis- 
lators thought the building large 
enough to contain all ths insane we 
would have for twenty years to come ; 
but before ten years expired another 
wing bad been added, and in ten 
years more an asylum of double pro- 
portions had been built at Morgan- 
ton. We now have room in the two 
hospitals to treat 1,200 patients. 
These are for the white race exclu- 
sively. We have one located in 
Goldsboro built exolusively for 
the negro race. As our civilization 
advances with the refinement of age 
and we leave the rough pioneer life 
of one hundred years ago, insanity 
increses in double ratio as we ad- 
vance. 

It is a pleasure, a real pleasure, to 
think of a discovery made more 
than one hundred years ago, that 
was so perfect that no improvement 
has been made or can be made on its 
toothsomeness. Of course I refer to 
that universally popular article of 


diet— 
CORN PONE. 


Ladies who have never cooked a 
meal’s vituals, have never washed 


*Nos, 10 and ll of our series of the World’s Best 
pecially for THE PROGRES- 

SIVE FARMER by the editor. Taking the names 
of some of the most famous poets, in alphabeti- 
ecalorder, from one to fiveof the best known 


and dressed a baby, or young gen. 
tlemen who have never milked a cow, 
curried a horse or cut an armful of 
stovewood, would not surprise us 
should we hear them say, ‘‘Oh, I 
can't stand anything so coarse.”’ 
Neither would we be surprised to 
find that class turn up their -noses 
when a dish of ‘’possum sop and 
sweet potatoes’ graced the table. 
But in the evenings the farmer comes 
home from his honest day’s work, 
washes his hands and face and sits 
down to the evening meal, prepared 
by his wife and daughters, the steam- 
ing hot corn pone, with the golden 
butter and cich milk just from the 
spring house and and a dish of sour- 
wood honey—there is a repast far 
more tempting than that partaken 
of by the fashionable who dine at 
unseasonable houses, turning night 
into day and sleeping away the cool 
and invigorating hours of the morn- 
ing. Itis said that ambrosia was a 
dish partaken of and relished by the 
gods. Maybe so; we never saw if, 
but we can vouch for hot pone, but 
ter, honey and milk. 


Almost as marked a change in the 
customs of a century ago is noted in 
THE LATE HOUR OF RISING 
in the mornings. Before the first 
half of the nineteenth century was 
pest the farmer class always ate 
breakfast by candle light, and were 
at the plow or other work by the 
time it was light enough to see; no 
idle bread was eaten. But since the 
negro was freed, he enjoys his ease ; 
and many white people have quit the 
farm and rent their lands to who. 
ever they can get to cultivate them. 
Times have changed to such an ex- 
tent that I am constrained to think 
they are sadly ont of joint. At any 
rate, they are not like they were be- 
fore the war; but maybe it is for 

the best. 
CUSTOMS OF MINOR IMPORTANCE. 


It was fashionable a hundred years 
ago, and even at later period, to 
have large families. It was not un. 
common for people to rear from ten 
to fifteen children, and it was rare 
to find one defective, either in mind 
or body. Civilization had not then 
put on the frills that are now so 





followed olose to nature, and did not 
try artificial means as a substitute 
for natural welfare. It was very un 
common to see a young person wear- 
ing glasse- or carrying a cane. I 
was not the fashion to wear a mus- 
tache in the first half of the century. 
Gambling, that is, card playing, 
was probably indulged in as much 4 
hundred years ago as now. The 
great stakes by which vast fortunes 
are won and lost are in the Stock 
Exchange, as in New York, or 
Chicago. Millions in wheat, corn, 
lard, bacon, sugar, railroad stock or 
any other values are put up and 
swept from the board with as much 
nonchalance as an old-timer would 
have entered the ring of a shooting 
match. The world moves and every 
one is eager to keep up with the pro- 
cession. 

DUELLING WAS COMMON. 
Duelling was the fashionable way 
of settling a difficulty in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. It 
prevented quarrelling to a great ex- 
tent. The matter in dispute was 
quickly adjusted when ‘‘coffee and 
pistols for two’’ were ordered. If ex- 
planations were not sufficient to sat 
isfy the belligerents, the details 
were left to their respective seconds, 
and whatever they agreed upon was 
final, from which there was no ap. 
peal. 

FLOWERS. 

It appears from reading and tra- 
ditional history that sentiment had 
no place in the first part of the cen- 
tury that has so recently taken its 
place in the past. Then the wilder 

ness was to be subdued, a living was 
to be obtained, churches and school 
houses were to be built for the peo- 
ple, ¢nd there was little time to in- 
dulge in sentiment. The substantials 
in life claimed their first attentions, 
The aesthetic idea had not been giv- 
en a place, if even the word had 
been coined fifty or more years ago. 
It is a growth of the later civiliza- 
tior and was not dreamed of when 
the country was young. Itis now 
heard with all is adornments and is 
emphatically one of the fixtures of the 
century. Flowers are undoubtedly 
the emblem of sentiment and ex 

press the meaning so plainly that 
it is impossible to mistake their pur. 
pose intended. They are now used 
to decorate the graves of our dead 
—typical of the bright Easter morn 
when the Savior of the world arose 
from the dead and gave joy to all 
the world. Floweys woven in chap- 
lets of love intertwined with orange 
blossoms decorate the blushing 
bride as she is led to the marriage 
altar to take the vows of wifehood. 
And when one of our great men 
meets his fellow citizens to discuss 
the great political questions of the 
day, vast boquets are showered upon 
him to express the approval of the 
people. The classes of boys or 
girls, when they come forward for 
graduation, ure also covered with 
flowers by kind friends. The sacred 
desks of our churches are often 
banked with evergreens and beauti- 
ful flowers. The young ladies are 
often the bearers of huge boquets of 
flowers to church or parties, while 
young gentlemen display a button 
air. 

This is a beautiful custom and is 
only in keeping with the civilization 
of the twentieth century. 

* * * * * 

These are some of the changes in 
our manner of living that have oc 
curred to me in my reminiscent 
moods. I hope that some of the 
young readers of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER have been interested in 
what I have wrtten regarding them. 

|THE END | 


TRIED TO BE TOO 8MART. 

He who acts quickly, thinking 
himself so smart that he has no 
need of taking usual precautions, is 
liable to some day reverse the opin. 
ion he holds of himself. 

A builder in a small town was 
walking down a street in which he 
was having some buildings erected, 
when he observed one of the men 
standing on the scaffolding with his 
hands in his pockets, smoking a pipe. 
He went gently up the ladder, and, 
stepping in front of him, said: 

“Now, I’ve caught you. We'll 
have no more of this. Here’s your 
four.days’ pay (it being Friday), and 
you can consider yourself dis- 
charged.’’ 

The man pocketed the money and 
went away rather quickly. Just 
then the foreman came up, and the 
builder told him what he had done. 

‘“Why,’’ said the foreman, ‘‘that 
man wasn’t working for us; he was 
only asking for a job.’’— Young Peo. 
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I.—MAOON’S LIFE. 
Nathaniel Macon was born in North 
Carolina, in what is now Warren 
county, in 1758. His father was a 
native of Virginia; his mother, of 
North Carolina. The father dying 
a few years after Nathaniel’s birth, 
the boy was left in the care of his 
widowed mother with but very mod- 
crate means of support. To the 
nearest old field school, however, he 
was regularly sent,and he also studied 
much by firelight at night. On the 
whole, he gave evidences of such 
marked ability that arrangements 
were made for sending him to Prince- 
tonin which college the early days of 
the Revolution found him. Very 
early in that struggle he joined a 
volunteer company, served a term, 
then returned to Princeton. 

But in 1778 British troops threat- 
ened to overrun our Southland, and 
aguin Mr. Macon left his studies for 
the field. This time he returned to 
Warren county and, enlisting as a 
private in a company commanded 
by his brother John, marched to 
South Carolina. Pay for his ser- 
vices he refused to receive and pro- 
motion he would not accept—a trait, 
says Benton, that has neither prece- 
dent nor imitation in history. It 
was a time of deep despondency. 
Macon was at the fall of Fort Moul- 
trie, the surrender of Charleston, 
the defeat at Camden, and then took 
part in Greene’s famous retreat. 

He was still with Greene on that 
retreat and in camp on the Yadkin, 
February, 1781, when he received 
from the Governor of North Caro. 
lina a summons to attend a meeting 
of the General Assembly, in which 
body his countymen had, without 
his knowledge, elected him to repre- 
sent them. Macon said at ohce that 
he would not obey the summons. 
Hearing of this, General Greene saw 
him and inquired the reason for his 
extraordinary action. Macon re- 
plied by saying that he ‘“‘had often 
seen the faces of the British but in- 
tended to stay in the army till he 
say their backs.’’ Greene realized 
that men of that mould were needed 
in the Legislature. He also realized 
that a private who had served 
through three gloomy years without 
pay or promotion and still chose the 
hardships of the camp rather than 
the comforts oi the General Assem. 
bly, would not reconsider his action 
unless he felt that by so doing he 
could better serve his country. It 
was to this very spirit of patriotism, 
therefore, that Greene appealed, and 
he finally convinced the young sol- 
dier that he could be of more service 
to his country in representative than 
in individual capacity. Taking this 
view of the case, Macon decided to 
obey the summons ; and so ended his 
military career and began his politi 
cal life. And all must admit that he 
was as ‘‘faithful over the few things’”’ 
as a private soldier as he was faith- 
ful to greater trusts as a statesman. 

Though only 23 years of age, 
Macon’s ability was soon recognized 
by his colleagues in the Legislature, 
our ‘‘Colonial Records’’ showing 
that he served on some of the most 
important committees. The condi- 
tion of Greene’s army was, naturally, 
the subject neareat his heart, and 
his best work was that in behalf of 
movements looking to the better 
equipment of Greene's forces. 

In 1785 Macon’s brother John suc. 
ceeded him in the General Assembly, 
and Nathaniel seems to have played 
no further part in public affairs till 
after the framing of the National 
Constitution in 1787. Its adoption 
he opposed bitterly, insisting that it 
gave too much power to the central 
government. But here it may be ad- 
ded, parenthetically, that though he 
seems not to have wavered in his be- 
lief that the Constitution could have 
been improved, he (1814) declared 
that: ‘‘To dissolve the Union and 
destroy the Constitution would be 
to throw from us as great a blessing 
as Providence has bestowed upon 
any people in modern times.”’ 

Macon was elected by the people 
of his district to represent them in 
the lower House of the Second Con 
gress, which met in Philadelphia, 
October 24th, 1791. There he began 
that long service in the councils of 





*An epitome of the sketches of Macon by 
Benton, Edwards and Peelein the ‘Lives of 
h Carolinians” .forms the 
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the nation that was to make him 
famous. The Seventh Congress elec 

ted him (1801) speaker of the House 
of Representatives, which position 
he held till 1807. In 1809 he posi- 
tively declined to serve longer as 
Speaker but nevertheless received 
forty five of the 119 votes cast In 
the House-of Representatives he 
served, being constantly re-elected, 
till 1815 when he was, without his 
solicitation, transferred to the Sen 

ate. There he remained thirteen 
years, alwaysa leading member, and 
acting President of the Senate after 
the death of Senator Gaillard (Feb- 
ruary, 1826) till May, 1828. Then, 
though re-elected President pro tem, 
be declined the office, knowing that 
within a few months he would com 

plete his seventieth year, at which 
age he had previously decided to re- 
tire from public life. He was in the 
midst of a Senatorial term, but was 
true to his purpose, and sent to the 
Legislature of North Carolina his 
resignation as Senator, trustee of 
the University, and one of the jus 

tices of the peace for Warren coun 

ty. For thirty seven years he had 
been his State’s most honored rep 

resentative in the halls of Congress. 
At that time no other man had been 
honored by any State by being chosen 
to guard its interests atthe Nation’s 
Capital for 80 many years consecu 

tively, and not until more than half 
a century later did any State so 
honor any man, the late Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont, being Macon’s 
only rival in this respect. 

In 1783 Macon married Miss Han- 
nah Plummer, of Warren county. 
She died a few years later, leaving 
two daughters, whom he brought 
up as accomplished ladies. 

After 1828 he took no partin po- 
litical affairs until 1835, when he 
presided over the Stute Constitu- 
tional Convention. Serving as elec- 
tor for the Van Buren ticket in 1836 
was his last public act. Death came 
June 29th, 1837, and he met this grim 
visitor as he had met the duties of life 
—calmly and philosophically. Hehad 
paid his physician ; asked two neigh 

bors to make a plain coffin for his 
body, and selected a barren ridge on 
his plantation as the spot for his grave 
Believing, as he had said years be- 
fore when opposing an appropria- 
tion to build a mausoleum to Wash 
ington, that monuments are useless 
since the invention of printing, his 
grave is marked as he directed, only 
by a pile of rough flint stones. 





IIl.—MACON'S CHARACTER AND POLITI 
CAL PRINUIPLES. 

Having given this brief sketch of 
his life, I shall now say something 
of Macon’s character and political 
principles. In politics, he was a 
member of the original Republican 
—later known as the Democratic— 
party. Honesty, independence, 
faith in the ability of the people to 
settle properly all political questions, 
and opposition to all unnecessary 
(and perhaps some necessary) appro 
-priations, were his strong points po- 
litically. 

He was democratic in the broadest 
and deepest sense of that word 
He opposed the adoption of the 
United States Constitution because 
he did not consider it democratic 
enough, and refused to endorse the 
work,of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1835, chiefly because 
the new Constitution did not pro. 
vide for annnal elections, which he 
considered ‘‘a fundamental principle 
of republican liberty.’’ ‘‘The peo- 
ple,’’ said he, ‘‘should pass upon the 
acts of their representatives at least 
once ayear. I prefer the tempest of 
liberty to the calm of despotism ”’ 

Macon wished to keep all political 
power directly in the hands the peo. 
ple. More than once he complained 
of the constantly increasing power 
of the executive department of the 
gowernment. He would accept no 
Office ‘‘not the gift of the people or 
of their immediate representatives 
the Legislature.’’ Twice he refused 
a position in Jefferson’s cabinet but 
the insignificant office, justice of the 
peace, to which the people of his 
county directly called him, was not 
too small for him to accept. 

One of his Congressional col. 
leagues, who knew him as a friend 
and as a statesman, says that Macon 
would ‘trust the people further than 
Jefferson would have ventured, far 
beyond Washington, and to an ex- 
tent that Hamilton would have pro 
nounced anarchical.’’ 

Scorning the arts of the dema 
gogue, however, he made no display 


-| of his devotion to the people and to 
-| their cause; 


never made popular 
harangues ; never canvassed his dis- 
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body would be found up stream 

AS an example of a vote that aa 
credit to his courage if not i, his 
judgment, I give this: py 1796 
Washington sent his annual meal 
sage to Congress, and the House of 
Representatives, in accordance with 
the custom of that time, Prepared 
areply. In his message Washing 
ton had announced his intention to 
retire from public life and the pro 
posed reply of the House Macon con 
sidered too flattering to Washing 
ton and his administration. The 
House, however, accepted it by 
vote of 67 to 12, Macon and Andre 
Jackson being two of twelve who 
voted against it. 

Among Macon’s political principle 
his never-failing devotion to demog. 
racy is undoubtedly entitled to firs 
place. The second, I am sure, must bg 
given to his continual demand for pu 
lic economy. I shall not say thath 
did not carry his opposition to Con, 
gressional appropriations too far 
For instance, speaking of Presideg 
tial candidates (1824) he ssid 
‘‘When I go home my people wil 
ask me whom I regard as the be 
man, or rather who will tux then 
least, which is the same thing.” 

On pensions he waged continn 
warfare. As he had refused py 
for his service in the Revolutios 
he now retused all pension money, 
The people who stayed at home 
turnished supplies and supported th 
old and disabled were, he suid, 
much entitled to pensions as thos 
who served in the army. For s 
«fficmative vote on a pension bill 
have searched his Congression 
record in vain. An ardent admir 
of Lafayette, he was one of seve 
Senators who, in 1824, vote 
against the bill giving that Gene 
Jand and money as a reward for se 
vices in the Revolution. 

But though, as has been said, ‘‘th 
austerest advocate of public eco 
omy,’’ Macon believed that we shoul 
defend our national rights. ‘For 
we do not,’’ said he, ‘‘we shall 800 
have none to defend.’’ One of ti 
ablest speeches was in defense of tl 
bill to authorize the President 
borrow money to carry on the ¥ 
of 1812. 

But to all increase of the milits 
force in time of peace he was opposé 
‘When people are prepared fl 
war they are sure to fight,’’ he sai 
“I do not wish to carry this imit 
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enough taxes. The navy is} 
tended for conquest and we ha 
enough territory. I am for atandil 
solely on American ground and ! 
no other. First, Louisiana; ti 
Florida, and now we want Cuba.” 

In the North Carolina Const! 
tional Convention of 1835 Mac 
championed annual elections and! 
vigorously attacked a land qua 
cation for voters and the cluuse 
the old constitution which alloy 
Protestants only to serve in the 
islature. In regard to the latter! 
said: ‘‘Who made man a judge tb 
he should presume to intertere 12 
sacred rights of conscience? 
is responsible to God alone for 2 
religions belief and _ liberty 
thought is his inalienable bit 
right.’ Far his own part, he 
“of the Baptist persuasion,’ # 
expressed it. 

In the Congressional debates 
learn Macon's views regarding els 
ry. Asearly as 1797 he raid it 
acurse and that he wished thé 
were no negroes in the country: +** 
statement he often repeated Opp 
ing the bill to tax imported sla 
(1804) he said it would virtod 
legalize the trafflic—a thing be 
not wish to do. Emancipat! 
however, he considered impror 
ble, and exclusion of slavery 
new States, unjust and erent 
himself held slaves, and iD ot : 
ings with them was firm, _ b 
considerate. A writer of tha | 
who was at Macon’s funeral ot 
of the deep sorrow of the pag 
adds that ‘‘slaves never had 4 
master.”’ 

Macon has been called the 
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natus of America.’’ A _ farmer, 
not rich, bat ‘‘well-todv,’’ he 
worked in the fields at the head of 
his slaves until age rendered him 
unable todo so. He is said to have 
topped all his tobacco whenat home. 
He had all the pioneer’s love for 
the forest and said that ‘‘no man 
should be able to hear his nearest 
neighbor’s dog bark.’’ To a city- 
pred Congressman he once said: 
“Whata pity you were raised in 
town; else you might have come to 
something !”’ 

In Macon’s home, however, fine 
linen, old wine, silver and cut glass 
abounded. He was a_ horse lover 
and, like Washington, very fona of 
fox hunting. Once a President of 
the United States and several mem- 
bers of his cabinet visited Macon in 
his Warren county home. The seo- 
ond morning he suggested a horse- 
back ride, which was agreed to. 
But the sedate statesmen almost re- 
gretted their decision when, stepping 
out, they found a half-dozen grooms 
stripping the requisite number of 
fiery and impatient race horses. 
‘‘Nevertheless,’’ says the old chroni- 
cler, ‘‘they took a parting look at the 
ground and mounted. While they 
swept along, as if on wings, their 
host held forth on his horses, each 
of which had a pedigree as long 
and aristocratic asa German baron’s. 
Their exploits and their ancestors’ 
exploits he proudly recounted.”’ 

This sketch would not be complete 
without some mention of Macon’s 
attachment to the eccentric John 
Randolph, of Roanoke. He once 
drew a knife to defend Randolph, 
but, as a public duty, removed him 
from the chairmanship of an impor- 
tant Congressional committee a few 
days later. Inpublic affairs Macon 
knew no personal friends, and in 
‘this politicalof career of fifty-seven 
years, never recommended any of 
his family to public office.”’ 

His speeches, as given in the 
‘‘Abridgement of Congressional De- 
bates,’ from some of which 1 have 
quoted, are almost invariably short 
and to the point. He was not elo 
quent, but his courage, honesty, 
and abilty made his speeches more 
powerful than mere eloquence could 
possibly have made them. 

CONCLUSION. 

Such is a brief outline of the ca- 
reer of Nathaniel Macon, the upright 
man, and true patriot in the best 
sense of that much abused term. 
“There were giantsin those days’’ 
when the foundations of the repub- 
lic were being laid, and the fact that 
Macon was for years one of the most 
influential members of the law- 
making branch of the national gov- 
ernment, holding successively the 
highest office in the gift of House 
and Senate, speaks eloquently enough 
as to his statesmanship. But 
though to every trust so faithful 
a8 to have almost deserved the title, 
“last of the Romans,’’ that Jefferson 
gave him, how few North Carolinians 
can now give off hand an accurate out- 
line of his career! If my sketch 
shall cause any that read it to study 
more carefully the biography and 
teachings of this modern Cincinna- 
tus, I shall feel that I have not la- 
bored in vain. 
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ALLEGED FUN. 


Up-to Date.—-Sunday School teach- 
er: ‘What was the last thing that 
God created ?”’ 

Little Girl: ‘‘The Joneses baby.’’ 
—The Woman’s Journal. 

Self-Centered.—‘‘Isn’t that a brig- 
antine that’s just coming up?”’ in- 
quired the first passenger. 

“I think not,’’ replied the seasick 
man nearby. “I don’t remember 
cating a brigantine.’’—The Philadel- 
phia Press. 

Explicit.—Stranger: ‘Aw, how’ll 
go to Blank Street from heah, me 
doy??? 

Boy : ‘‘I s’pose you'll do it wit’ de 
Same duck waddle dat I saw yer 
comin’ ‘long der street wit’ jus’ 
now.’’—The Chicago Daily News. 

Advice.—E. Z. One: “And now, 
sir, having paid the fee you require, 
what is your ‘incomparable method 
that enables any one to save $50 a 
week’?”? ‘ 

A. Beat: “Geta job that pays you 
$50 & week and don’t spend any of 
't."’"—The Chicago Daily News. 

Mamma—‘Besse, how many sis- 
ters has your new playmate?” 

Bessie—‘He has one, mamma. He 
tried to fool me by saying that he 
had two half-sisters, but I guess he 
didn’t know that I studied frac- 
tions.”"—New York Sun. 


Hoax—“I wonder if insomnia is 


it.”"—Credit Lost. 


contagious?”’ Joax—‘Well, it}, 

affects me whenever our A 
B hae vu 
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Christian Life Column. 


Children’s Column. 
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TRUE PRAYER. 


I prayed for wealth, 
Then, what I had 
All that, I lost. 


prayed for Fame ; 
It came to others, 
But me it mocked. 


prayed for Health, 
But strength grew less, 
And with it heart and hope. 


prayed for courage 
But cruel heartless Fate, 
Gave only Fear for whatI asked. 


prayed to die, 
But awful answer this— 
A living death ! 


prayed, ‘“‘7Thy will be done.”’ 
Then heaven heard and 
Gave me all the good I asked before 
A hundred-fold ; 

And with it love to 

God and al! mankind 

And deathless life. 

—Evangelist. 


THE KINDNESS THAT SWEETENS LIFE. 





—~ 


If there is one quality more than 
another that we admire in our fel- 
low-beings it is that of kindliness of 
spirit—a loving thoughtfulness for 
the happiness and comfort of others. 
It is this spirit that sweetens life 
and makes it worth the living. It 
takes an effort to go out of our way 
to carry a little sunshine to that one 
who is sick or in trouble; but let us 
remember that it pays. 

A beautiful story is told of Wen- 
dell Phillips, the famous American 
orator, illustrating his lover-like de- 
votion to his invalid wife. At the 
close of a lecture engagement ina 
neighboring town his friends en- 
treated him not to return to Boston. 

“The last train has left,’’ they 
said, ‘‘and you will be obliged to 
take a carriage into the city. Itisa 
sleety November night, cold and 
raw ; and you will have twelve miles 
of rough riding before you get 
home.”’ 

To which he replied: ‘But at the 
other end of them I shall find Anne 
Phillips.’’ 

At the other end of our journey 
we shall always find one to whom 
our thoughtfulness brings joy and 
comfort. ‘ 

It sometimes means a sacrifice to 
invite to our home our aged friends, 
who often long for a little love and 
attention, prepare them a nice meal 
and perhaps read to them for an 
hour. But let us remember that 
their journey here is almost over, 
and when they are gone our tears 
will fall for the kind words left un- 
said, the good deeds undone. 

It takes time to be patient with 
children ; but shall we not remember 
that patience and kindness will make 
a good man or woman out of almost 
any child? 

‘‘Speak gently ! ’tis a little thing 


Dropped in the heart’s deep well; 
The good, the joy, which it may 

bring, 

Eternity shall tell.”’ 

It is often hard to say the comfort- 
ing and helpful word to those we 
meet—the struggling, discouraged 
ones ; but— 

“It will sweeten your own way, 

It may save some brother man, 
As you pass along life’s road, 

To say a kind word when you can.’’ 

It takes time to give the best of 
one’s self to help make the world 
more bright and good, but it pays. 
We may not see the smile that 
brightened the face and strengthened 
the heart when we spoke the kind 
word and did the good deed, but the 
memory of i: will be ever coming 
back in some heart, like a sweet 
melody, brightening dark hours and 
cheering the whole of life. 

‘Not a prayer— 

‘‘Not an act of faithfulnessin your 
calling— 

‘‘Not a self-denying or kind word 
or deed— 

‘‘Done out of love for Himself— 

‘‘Not a weariness or painfulness 
endured patiently— 

‘‘Not a duty performed— 

‘‘Not a temptation resisted— 

‘‘But it enlarges the whole soul 

‘‘For the endless capacity of the 
love of God.’’—National Rural. 

I believe that some of the best 
missionary work that is done to-day 
is done by invalids who never leave 
their bedrooms, or by old people, or 
by those who are very poor and 
have little of material means to give 
to the work of the kingdom; but 
they give to their Lord what is most 
precious in his sight,—a true, yearn- 
ing heart, a constant remembrance, 
a constant, faithful prayer.—Rev. 


4,3. Taylor. 








? TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 

Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
ists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c, 





THE BUMBLEBEE. 


— not fool with a Bumble- 

e |— 

Ef you don’t think they can sting— 
you’ll see! 

They’re lezy to look at, an’ kindo’ go 

Buzzin’ and bummin’ aroun’so slow, 


An’ ac’ so slouchy an’ all fagged 


out, 

Danglin’ their legs as they drone 
about 

bias “eaereiane ‘at they can’t climb 
n 


‘Ithout ist a tumble-un out ag’in! 

Wunst I watched one climb clean 
way 

In a jimson-blossom, I did, 
day,— 

An’ I ist grabbed it—an’ nen let go— 

An’ *“‘Ooh-ooh ! Honey ! I told ye so!”’ 

Says The Raggedy Man; an’ he ist 


one 


run 
An’ pullt out the stinger, an’ don’t 
laugh none 
An’ says: ‘‘They has be’n folks, I 
guess, 
"At thought I wuz predjudust, more 
_ er less,— 
Yit I still muntain ‘at a Bumblebee 
Wears out his welcome too quick 
fer me !’’ 
—From ‘‘Rhymes of Childhood,’’ by 
James Whitcomb Riley. By per- 
mission of Charles Scribner’s Son. 


WHAT A BOY DID IN SPARE MOMENTS 





A thin, awkward boy came to the 
residence of a celebrated school prin- 
cipal and asked to see the master. 
The servant eyed his mean clothes, 
and, thinking he looked more like a 
beggar than anything else, told him 
to go around to the kitchen. He 
soon appeared at the back door and 
repeated his request. 

‘You want a breakfast more like,”’ 
said the servant girl, and set him 
down to some bread and butter. 


“Thank you,’’ said the boy, ‘I 
should like to see Mr. ——, if he can 
see me.”’ 


“Some old clothes, maybe you 
want ; I guess he has none to spare— 
he gives away a sight,’’ remarked 
the girl, eyeing his ragged clothes. 

‘Cun I see Mr. ——?’’ asked the 
boy, with the most emphatic em- 
phsis on each word. 

The girl for the first time stopped 
her work. ‘‘Well, he isin the library ; 
if he must be disturbed, he must, I 
s’pose,’’ and she whisked off to the 
room, remarking, as she opened the 
door: ‘‘Here’s somebody terribly 
anxious to see you, sir; so I let 
him in.’’ 

The professor laid his book aside 
and talked with the boy with inoreas- 
ing interest, and soon took down 
some books and began to give him 
an examination which extended even 
to Greek, and every question was 
answered correctly and promptly. 
The professor was amazed at such 
youthful erudition, and asked the 
boy how he managed, with his ap- 
parent poverty, to accumulate such 
an amount of knowledge. 

‘Oh, I studied in my spare time,’’ 
answered the boy, brightly, and 
with the utmost unconsciousness 
that he was an example to even the 
man before him. 

Here was a boy, a hard-working 
orphan, almost fitted for college in 
the spare moments that his compan 
ions were wasting. Truly are spare 
moments the ‘“‘gold dust of time.’’— 
Epworth Herald. 
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TEN RULES OF POLITENESS FOR BOYS. 

1. To be polite is to have a kind 
regard for the feelings and rights of 
others. 

2. Be as polite to your parents, 
brothers, sisters and schoolmates as 
you are to strangers. 

3. Look people fairly in the eyes 
when you speak to them or they 
speak to you. 

4. Do not bluntly contradict any- 
one. 

5. It is not discourteous to refuse 
to do wrong. 

6 Whispering, laughing, chewing 
gum or eating at lectures, in school 
or at places of amusement, is rude 
and vulgar. 

7. Be doubly careful to avoid any 
rudeness to strangers, such as. Call- 
ing out to them, laughing or making 
remarks about them. Do not stare 
at visitors. 

8. In passing a pen, pencil, knife 
or pointer, hand the blunt end to- 
ward the one who receives it. 

9. When a classmate is reciting, 
do not raise your hand until after 
he has finished. 

10. When you pass directly in 
front of anyone or accidently annoy 
him, say: ‘Excuse me,’’ and never 
fail to say ‘‘Thank you’’ for the 
smallest favor. Onno account say 
‘“‘Thanks.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 





In character, in manners, in style, 
in all things, the supreme excellence 
is simplicity.—Longfellow. 


LITTLE THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

Harper’s Bazar of late issue has a 
double page of suggestions for little 
Christmas mementoes. We glean a 
few for those who wish to manufac- 
ture their own presents: 

A pin cushion in the form of a ball 
is made ona cardboard foundation, 
covered with satin, the shape being 
that approved by the small boy when 
he wants a new cover for his ball. 
Pins are stuck along the seams. The 
cardboard my be put in shape like 
the sections of an orange, covered 
with silk and joined, the pins being 
stuck in the seams. 

A *‘bachelor’s pin cushion’’ requires 
a little china doll around whose 
waist a large round cushion is fast- 
ened, so that it appears to be stand- 
ing waist high in aocushion. Any 
color of silk can be used and a frill 
of lace may cover the cushion. 

A whisk broom holder requires 
two round pieces of cardboard cov- 
ered tightly with linen embroidered 
in colors. The two circles are then 
fastened together at opposite points 
under ribbon bows. The diameter 
of the circle should fit the broom. 
Brocade, plain satin, etc., may be 
used instead of linen. 

A veil roll is made of wadding 
filled with satchet powder and rolled 
fourteen inches long ; over it is sewed 
watered silk ribbon four and three- 
fourths inches wide. It is fringed 
at each end and tied with narrow 
ribbon. 

A knitting-bag is simple enough, 
but makes a dainty present. A piece 
of brocaded silk twenty five by 
eighteen inches is lined with plain 
silk to match or contrast. The mid- 
dle of each side is fastened to the 
ends of the strip turned up to make 
the bag. This leaves the sides of 
the bag open with holes for the knit- 
tiug needles. Ribbonsare run around 
the top todraw the bag up, with a 
little tull left for a heading. 

A pretty photograph frame may 
be made of a piece of poppy wall 
paper, fourteen by twelve inches. 
Cut a piece to fit a photograph into, 
mount the whole on cardboard under 
glass and bend round the edges with 
poppy red binding paper. 

A woman who oan paint can make 
a quite uvique photograph frame by 
outlining a bicycle on water color 
paper eight by four and a _ half 
inches and cutting out the 
wheels to make places for photo- 
graphs. A support at the back 
makes the frame independent of the 
wall. 

A watch holder consists of two 
oblong pieces of cardboard covered 
with white linen or white silk or 
brocade, fastened together at one of 
the shorter sides under ribbon bows, 
spread apart at an angle of forty five 
degrees and kept there by two pieces 
of ribbon. A gilt hook in one piece 
holds the watch. If of linen, em. 
broider a circle on one-half to sur- 
round the watch when it is hung. 
All these trifles require neat work- 
manship. 

“Did you caution your son about 
keeping good company?’’ someone 
asked of a mother whose only son 
bad gone to a distant city to make 
his home. 

‘‘No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but I talked 
to him a great deal about keeping in 
fellowship with God. If he does that, 
he can’t be in bad company.’’ 

The American Boy for November 
(Sprague Publishing Co, Detroit, 
Mich.) is an attractive number. The 
stories are: ‘‘The Bear Kidnappers 
of Crow Peak,’’ ‘‘A Double Rescue,”’ 
‘‘Ned’s Strategem,’’ and ‘‘The Switch 
at Mud Run.’’ Among the leading 
articles are: Working My Way 
Around the World, by Harry Steele 
Morrison, the Boy Traveler ; Funand 
Profit in Tzapping ; True Americans, 
and The Old Put House. 





“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 





GOLD DUST 


makes the clothes white and clean without injury to 
the fabric in any way. 
** Housework is hard work without Gold Dust.” 
For greatest economy buy our large package. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. 








from Pods 1n 60 minutes. 


Ker Right hand will be sent unless 









Susans 


Light, Simple, Strong, Rigid, Durable. 
‘For One or Two Horses. Right or Left Hand. | 


EVERY PROGRESSIVE FARMER NEEDS THEM. | 


Qecenee 


No. 1. STAR PEA HULLER, HAND POWFR. 





 ERPSold"under our gnarantee to hull and clean 10 to 15 bushels Cow Peas # 


WEIGHT AND GUARANTEED CAPACITY. 


No. 1,°375 pounds, 10 to 15 bushels.................... $ 25.00. 
No. 2," 500 pounds, 20 to 40 bushela.................... $ 35.00. 
No. 3,72,000 pounds, 75 to 100 bushels................. $125 00. 


Disk Plows, © 
Price, $30.00.) |) "= 


inal 


left is ordered. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Hillsboro, N. C. 





“CHATTANOOGA,” -- 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, © 


Containing 229 
of United States Army. 


es, by F. A. MITCH 


ve a limi 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 





BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Sor 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best ski!) 
of practical farm work and man. 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear. 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable 

Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.26 
A. I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.26 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertiligers............c0000 1,00 
Practical Agricul ture.........00.000000 sccscssesee seeeee 80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. O. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Biogmapnien Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
Pet ee, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A SHORT 


UCBAN [hil 


The Most Delightful Route 
to NEW YORK and 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


—IS VIA THE— 


Old Dominion Line 


AND RAIL CUNNECTIONS 

Desirable Route to Pan-American Exposition, 

Buffalo, N. Y., as the monotony of long 
rail journey is broken. 








Express steamships leave Norfolk, Va., daily 
except Sunday, at 7.00 p. m., and Old Point 


Comfort at 8. .m., for New York direct, af- 
fording opportunity for through passengers 
m the Soutn, Southwest and West to visit 


Richmond, OldzPoint Comfort and Virginia 

Beach en route. 

For tickets and general information apply to 

railroad ticket agents, or to M. B. CRO L, 

General Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. F. MAYER, 

Agent, 1212 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

H. B. WALKER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, 

J.J. BROWN, GENERAL PASSENGER AGT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








U Caer 


USINESS COLLECE. Macon Ca 








‘_» 
34.-ALA. B 


102 E. Elebth S1., Chattaneoga, "Tena. 
— 





CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESIGNS. 

Send your business direct to Washington, 

saves time, costs less, better service. 
fice cl . ‘fice, FREE Jraininn¢ 

BA 3, BAT, Thtire foe not due un 

issecured. PERSONAL ION 

ACTUAI EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 


etc., sent free. Patents procured throug 
receive special notice, without charge, 


INVENTIVE, 


a Lateof CA. Snow & Co, 
F G SIGGER 918 F St, N. W., 
«o Us yj WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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ave you read it? If not then — 
_ send at once before they are all taken. Here’s what | 
he Kvansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of sti 
incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.” We ha 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents:for a year’s — 
subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 





2a 
Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
‘> FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
é of any man’s money? . 
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AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N, O, 
Secretary--Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N. O, 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
hams, 


N. O. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N, ©. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. 0, 
EXEOUTIVE OOMMITTEE. 
Col, R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr, 
RK. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.©.; Dr, 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N.C; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. 0, 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 
President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, Wars 
ren Co., N. C. 


Rowan Co, N.C, 


—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. ©. 
Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland, Co., 
N.C. 


chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 
tuck Co., N.C. 


ford Co., N.C., 
Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N. O. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTER, 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. 0. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N. C. 
John Graham, Warrenton, N. OC. 
Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. ©. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N. C. 


North Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
OFFICERS. 

Com missioner—8, L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler, 

State Chemist—B, W. Kilgore, 

Botanist and Biologist—Gerald McCarthy. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 

N.O0 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 
Kilgore, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Director—B, W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. ©. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 


Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 









President—Jobn 8. Cunningham, Cunning: — | 


Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, Battleboro — 


Vice-President—T, P. Johnson, Salisbury, 


Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent z 


Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno, M, Mite | 
Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- © 


Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guile | 


8. L, Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. B. We | 


N. 0, a 
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Correspondence. 


“FREE SCHOOLS AND ANARCHY.” 





Dr. Foard Comments on Mr. Archer’s Article 
and Urges the Colonization of the Negro. 
. Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I have read Mr. Samuel Archer’s 
article on the above subjects (as also 
those on ‘‘Sheep in the South’’) and 
have recently formed the acquaint- 
ance and olose friendship of the 
anthor, who, though my junior in 
age, has advantages of which I may 
not claim. I trust, Mr. Editor, it 
will be no intrusion on your space or 
his patience to offer an amendment 
to his article on education. He, be- 
ing connected with one of the ‘‘first 
families of Virginia,’’ and the most 
illustrious military leader of modern 
times, while I boast of being only a 
high private in the rear ranks of 
General Rip Van Winkle’s militia 

s—tiebhas handled more sheep 
than Lever saw; I have 

‘odo with our “brother in 

he. 

> time to notice that old 

inkle has been taking a 

p, till his good dame 

‘Rachel of old) been pack 

sack of Jacob, and send- 

f to seek his fortune in an- 

Seuntry, (only in multiplied 

S for ages) to educate the 

fidren and improve the condition 
of other States. The learned Dr. 
Hawks, once of New Bern, planned 
for a trunk line railroad from Beau- 
fort harbor to the Tennessee line 
with collateral branches on either 
side to carry our products to the 
coast for shipments direct to foreign 
ports. Failing to interest our peo 
ple in the plan, he left for New York, 
where he spent the remainder of his 
days. Other prominent clergymen, 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, farm- 
ers and mechanics, and many thou 
sands of younger men, have formed 
a continuous stream of worthy emi 
grants to build up other States, for 
more than a century past, while old 
Rip slept in quietude. Many years 
ago it was published that a majority 
of the Senators of the United States 
Senate at one time were native North 
Carolinians; while many Judges, 
Governors, Presidents and Bisho;s 
of other States were born in the Old 

North State. 

This slambering lethargy calls up 
an old anecdote of days ‘‘down on 
the old plantation ’’ Sambo, after 
his accustomed duy’s labor was done, 
concluded he must bave a ‘possum 
supper,’’ whereupon he proceeded to 
capture a ‘‘varment’’ of that species. 
Qn his return he dressed and placed 
it on the fire to cook and laid him 
self down to sleep. One of his fel 
low-servants calling, and taking in 
the situation, deliberately proceeded 
and devoured the sumptuous repast, 
while his friend slept, after which he 
laid the bones by Sambo’s mouth 
and greased the lips and fingers of 
the sleeper with grease of the opos- 
sum and departed; which doubtless 
oaused Sambo to dream of feasting 
on his favorite dish. On awaking, 
he discovered the bones on the flor 
and grease on his mouth and hands 
He then began to compare notes, and 
found the external appexrances did 
not correspond with his internal gae- 
tronomical oondition, for he was 
very hungry. 

Seriously! If this is to be the 
future home of the African race, Mr 
Archer is right,.as to his education 
here, (us all men are educated in 
some school) and the best we can 
give all is cheapest and best for all. 

I did not. vote for the late Consti 
tutional amendment, but I am in 
favor of white supremacy for Amer 
ica and black supremacy for Africa. 
This is the white man’s country and 
Africa was, and must be, the home 
for the negro. Our public and pri 
vate acts should show that we owe 
the negro race'a debt for past ser- 
vice, and wealth accumulated, and 
the best way to pay it is to gradually 
transport them in a humane and 
Christian manner as fast as they 
will voluntarily go, the best of teach- 
ers, children, skilled laborers, and 
professionals to Liberia or elsewhere 
on the ‘Dark Continent.’’ This 
would take time and money, but 
prove a good investment, the details 
of which may appear la‘er. 

Mr. Archer’s idea, to improve the 
production of coftun by shee» grow- 
ing is a good pne. Bat with im- 
proved machinéry, electricity, and 
influx of white labor, we can culti- 
vate all our lands. more eusily and 
profitably without the negro than 
with him; and‘ when the conntry 
needs more é6dtton than the South 
could p with white labor the 
negroes in Africa could produce cot. 
ton (as as other products) 


cheaper than here, as the cotton 
plant lives two years in Africa, 
grows more luxuriantly than in the 
Northern States, the land being 
richer, climate better for its culture, 
and living cheaper. All of which 
would pay for ship transportation 
each way ; and with cheap wool snd 
cotton, plenty of grain, fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, etc., the results of 
improved farming, our Southland 


would be the best part of the world |, 


to live in. 
Now for the amendment! While 
I heartily approve friend Archer’s 
plan for issuing bonds to raise the 
money to build school homees and 
give us nine months school per an 
num for the white race, I would 
devote that part necessary to edu- 
cate the colored children to the 
transportation and education of that 
people in Africa. 
If all good and enterprising people 
of our Old North State will agree on 
the above educational plan as 
amended, we can accomplish great 
results, and forever settle the race 
problem and the educational problem 
as well. Jno. F. Foarp. 
Iredell Co., N.C. 





THE POLL TAX AND ELECTIONS. 


The New Law in Effect in This State—A Sum- 
mary of its Provisions. 

The following statement has just 
been issued by Senator Simmons: 
Under the provisions of section 13, 
chapter 89, acts of 1901, carrying out 
a requirement of the, constitutional 
amendment, no one will be allowed 
to vote in the next State election 
unless he pays his poll tax now due 
by the ist of next May. And it also 
provides that before the person shall 
be allowed to vote he shall exhibit 
to the registrar his poll tax receipt, 
signed by the sheriff or tax collec- 
tor, and unless this receipt bears 
date before the 1st day of next May, 
he will not be allowed to vote. But, 
in lieu of such poll tax receipt, the 
registrar and judges of election are 
permitted to allow one who has paid 
his tax within the time above re 
quired, to vote upon his taking and 
subscribing an oath to that effect. 
And any person, who having paid 
his tax within the time above speci- 
fied and having lost his tax receipt, 
shall, upon making affidavit of such 
loss, be entitled to a duplicate there- 
of from the she:iff or tax collector. 
The law also provides that if a 
sheriff or tax collector wilfully fails 
to give a tax receipt to any person 
paying his poll tax, or giving a false 
date, he shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Of course the act provides that 
persons who have become of age 
since the ist day of last June, or 
who were 50 years of age or over on 
the 1st day of last June, shall not be 
required to produce poll tux receipt, 
tLecause not required by law to pay 
poll tax. There is also a like exemp- 
tion in favor of persons relieved 
from the payment of poll tax by 
County Commissioners on account of 
povery or infirmity. 

The section also requires the tax 
collector, between the 1st and 10th 
day of May, 1902, to certify under 
oath a true and correct li-t of all 
persons who have paid poll tax for 
the previous year, on or before the 
1st day of Muay, to the clerk of thw 
Superior Court, and mukes him 
guilty of misdemeanor for failing 
to comply with this provision. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME QUESTION. 

News and Observer, 22d: We pub. 
lish elsewhere in today’s paper a 
communication from Col. J. C. L 
Harris that raises an interesting 
qestion He makes the point that 
inasmuch as the new constitutional 
amendment does not go into effect 
until July, 1902, no voter can be 
deprived of his vote because he did 
not pay his poll tax by May of that 
year—two months before the amend- 
mens goes into effect. If the point 
Mr. Harris raises turns out to be 
well taken it will have no effect on 
the amendment except to postpone 
the operation of the poll tax feature 
until 1904. 


OUR SURPRISING PRESIDENT. 





It is hard to keep up with the new 
President's varied activities, but he 
has lately appointed some good post- 
masters in the South, helped a New 
England farmer drive his cows home, 
received the degree of LL. D. from 
Yale University, refused to recog 
nize the Addicks gang in Delaware 
and turned down an applicant for 
promotion because be broke his 
engagement with his sweetheart.— 
Presbyterian Standard. 

STOPS THE COUGH 
AND WORKS OFF THE COLD. 


Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold in 
one day. No Cure, No Puy. Price 25 cents. 








The Progressive Farmer, November 26, 1901. 


THE GREAT COMBINATION OF RAIL- 


WAYS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


A year ago Mr. J. J. Hill, Presi. 
dent of the Great Northern Railway, 
endeavored to acquire a road to be 
a link between his own and certain 
Eastern roadsin which he was in 
terested. For such a link he chose 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul, and quietly accumulated large 
blocks of its stock. The consequent 
advance in price of St. Paul’s securi- 
ties aroused the interest of other 
Northwestern railway men. Mr. 
Hill’s plan became known, and was 
nullified by those who controlled St. 
Paul. He then turned his attention 
to the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy. The same operations were 
carried on here, and Mr. Hill ob- 
tained control. The Burlington isa 
competitor of the Union Pacific, The 
owners of the latter road became 
alarmed. They demanded a sharein 
Burlington’s control. This was re- 
fused. The only way to get the 
share seemed to be in obtaining con 
trol of the Northern Pacific, which, 
with the Great Northern, through 
Mr. Hill’s endeavors, now owned 
Burlington jointly. Buying Northern 
Pacific stock in such small amounts 
as not to arouse suspicion, the Union 
Pacific people shortly succeeded in 
securing a majority of Northern 
Pacific stock. Last May they offered 
to surrender what they had acquired 
for a one third share in Burlington. 
Mr. Hill again declined to accede. 
Then followed a remarkable episode. 
Both sides began buying Northern 
Pacific at arate which sent up its 
securities by leaps and bounds. More 
stock was bought than was in exist- 
ence, and at one time the failure to 
deliver sent the price of the common 
stock to no leas than a thousand dol- 
lars a share. The necessity of ob 
taining penalty-money involved the 
sacrifice of: other stock holdings. 
The result was a panic on May 9. 


RAILWAY COMBINATION. 

An armistice was then concluded, 
followed by many conferences and 
at length an agreement, the results 
of which have now been made pub- 
lic. The most striking feature of 
this lies in the incorporation, in the 
State of New Jersey, of the Northern 
Securities Company controlled by 
Mr. Hill as its President: Its charter 
provides for $400,000,000 capital: 
Thus this is the second largest cor- 
poration ever formed, and it may 
easily become the largest. Its char- 
ter provides for taking over the 
stocks of the Great Northern and of 
the Northern Pacific, but it also pro 
vides for the acquirement of other 
roads, hence no limit has been set to 
the increase of capital.. Consequently 
some well-informed men foresee an 
important enlargement of the pub- 
lished plan. The general publicmay 
not care which financial side is vic- 
torious ina particular contest, but 
the public is most concerned in the 
fact that the most important step 
yet proposed in combining railway 
properties has now passed from 
prophecy to fulfillment. Instead of 
war, peaceful and close relations will 
now exist between the Union Pacific 
(the owner also of another truanscon 
tinental road, the Southern Pacific) 
and the two transcontinental roads 
further north. Their treaty would 
seem to foreshadow more conserva- 
tive and settled conditions in the 
American railway world than have 
hitherto obtuined. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether this forecast 
will be justified if prosperity shal 
become less evident than at present. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILWAYS 

The Governor of Minnesota de- 
olares that this practical consolida- 
tion of the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific is in open viola 
tion of the plain intent of the Min- 
nesota law forbidding union of par- 
allel lines. This is certainly true; 
but it is also true that the only way 
to meet the difficulty is by Federal, 
not by State, action. We think it 
is equally true that the Federal ac- 
tion should regulate, not forbid, 
combination. Legislative enactment 
Can never successfully counteract a 
natural law or resist a great historic 
tendency. The tendency to com- 
bination is inherent in the develop- 
ment of the race, and is one of the 
features most churacteristically dis- 
tinguishing oivilized from _ buar- 
baric society. The various State 
laws forbidding combinations for the 
purpose of affecting prices have for 
this reason proved utterly futile; so 
has the Sherman Act forbidding con- 
tract. in restraint of trade; so has 
the Federal Inter-State Commerce 
Law forbidding combinations be- 
tween competing roads and the pool- 
ing of sreight rates.. indeed, the. 
only effect of these laws has been to 





accelerate combinations by leading 
rival companies to substitute organic 
union for traffic agreements. Nev- 
ertheless, whatever economic ad- 
vantages may be derived from such 
a combination as this between the 
transcontinental railroads cannot in- 
duce the thoughtful to ignore its po- 
litical perils. To allow the trans 
continental traffic of the country to 
fall into the hands of a few great 
financiers, however just and honor- 
able they may be, is to allow u des- 
potism, though perhaps a beneficent 
despotism; and despotism in a de- 
mocracy is perilous, however eco 
nomically profitable it may be. This 
railroad combination of the present 
day emphasizes the principle laid 
down by George Stephenson, the 
creator of the railroad, long ago, 
that where combination is possible 
competion is impossible; and it re- 


|emphasizes the necessity of finding 


some way by which great carrying 
corporations can be brought under 
Federal regulations. If that finally 
fails, it requires no great prophet to 
foresee that Federal ownership will 
be eventually attempted—an at- 
tempt which would alsv be full of 
political peril—New York Outlook, 
28rd. 





TOBACCO GOES HIGHER. 


“Tobacco has gone higher than a 
kite,’’ said a prominent tobacco man 
this morning, and higher prices are 
looked for from day to day. Even 
the sweepings of the warehouses that 
sold for 75 cents a hundred recently, 
are bringing as much as five dollars 
now. 

Every grade of tobacco has risen 
within the last ten days, some of it 
as much asa dollar and ahalf a hun- 
dred, and a well known manufacturer 
said this morning that he had never 
known prices as high as at present. 
Some incline to the belief that the 
market will shortly be glutted in 
consequence of the present situa 
tion, while others think the market 
will all be cleared by Christmas.— 
Richmond Times. 


The Christmas number of The De. 
lineator is about the first of the 
special Christmas issues. It is a 
beauty. The cover is a most artistic 
production, showing a beautifully 
gowned woman, standing gracefully 
ina brilliantly lighted salon. Two 
charming love stories, one by Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, plenty of advice 
regerding Christmas gifts, timely 
pointers on cookery, winter-time 
care of plants, all the fashions of 
the day interpreted into simple lan 
guage can be foundin the Christ- 
mas number of The Delineator. It 
isa splendid magazine, satisfactory 
inside and out. 


The Elon College Christian Sun 
now appearsin eight page form. it 
is a progressive paper, and its edi- 
torial department is conducted with 
ability. 











Te Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Sepaia- 
tors. Book ‘Business Dairying” & Cat. free 
W. Chester, Pa. 


BRANSON'S ALMANAC 
1902 ._— 


ORDER AT ONCE OF LEVi BRANSON, 
M———-RALEIGH, N. C 
¥ 
0 A COMBINED GRAIN, 
PEANUT and PEA 
THRESHER, write 
THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR MACHINERY CO., 
MANSFIELD, UH10, 
—OoR— 
BARRY C. ST. CLAIR, 
SALISBURY, N.C. 
eae noma and full particulars on applica- 
on. 














9 . 
$175 Farmer’s Saw Mill. 
We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of Suw Mills and Ma 
chinery. Write for circulars 
and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, wiesvon sate, 





(Tecumseh 6 49283.) 


POLAND CHINAS, digs hy tne al 


Boors—“Tecumseh G’ and “Mo ch"? 

two best strains of living aot ae, are 

this herd—Sows in pigs, apd young Boars und 

Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and 

a the best, mm the oldest and largest herd of 
land Chinas in this State, at one half Wes- 

tern prices. Address: J. B.GKAY 





Fredericksburg, Va. 


SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG, 


Marvelous Elixir of Life Discov- 
ered by Famous Doctor-Scien- 
tist That Cures Every 
Known Ailment. 


Wonderful Cures Are Effected 
That Seem Like Miracles Per- 
formed---The Secret of Long 
Life of Olden Time 
Revived, 


THE REMEDY IS FREE TO ALL WHO SEND 
NAME AND ADDRESS. 


Afier years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as we'l as follow- 
ing odern experiments in the realms of 
medical science, 'r Jam: s W. Kidd, 100 Baltes 
building, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the start- 
ling announcement that he has surely discov- 


DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIDD. 


ered the elixor of life. That he is able with the 
aid of a mysterious com; ound, known only to 
himself, produced as a resuitof the yeurs he 
has spent in searching for this precious lite- 
giving boon, tocure any and every disease 
that is Known to the human body. Tuwere is 
no doubt of the doctor’s earnestness in making 
his claim and the remarkable cures that he is 
daily effeciing seems to bear him out very 
strongly. His theory which nce advances is one 
of reason snd based on sound ———- ina 
medical practice of many years. [t cos s noth- 
ing to try his remarkbie “Elixirof Life,” as 
he callsit, for he sends it free, to anyone who 
is a sufferer, in sufficient quantities to con- 
vince of its ability tocure, so there is ubsolutely 
no risk to run. Soe of the cures cited are 
very remarkable, and but for reliable wi: nesses 
wou'd )ardly be credited. The lame have 
thrown away crutches and walked about after 
two or tbree trialsof the remedy. The sick 
ag 2 up by home doctors, have been restored 

their families anv friends in perfe: t health. 
Rheumatism, neuralgia, stomach, mente, liver, 
kidney, blood and skin diseases and bladder 
troubles disappear as by magic. Headaches, 
back..ches, nervous:ess, fevers, consumption, 
coughs, colds, asthma, caturrh, bronchitis nu 
all affections of the throat, lungsor any vital 
organ are easily overcome in aspaceof time 
that is simply marvelous. 

Pariial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, ~crofula and piles are quickly and per- 
manently removed. It purifi:s the entire sys- 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal nerve 

wer, circulation and a state of perfect h alth 
8 prod ced+tonce. To the doctor all systems 
are alike and equally affected by this great 
“wlixirof Life” S nd for the remedy to-day. 
It is free to every sufferer. St te what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will besent you ‘ree by mail. 





“ ANTFD—A rost'10on by a young lady as 
stenographer and commercial bookkeeper in a 
schoo! or in a business house *chooi pe «rred 
Good reference given, Apply to MISS ANNIE 
E SrIVEY, Leggett, N.C. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Price Reduced to $17 50 for either 
Drop Head or Box Cover. 
light Running, 
Almost Noiseless, 
Easily Operated, 
Self-Threading Shuttle, 
Self-Setting Needle, 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, 
Tension Release, 
Positive Feed, Etc. 
Ee"Full Set of Attachments wit} 
each Machine. 





BUGGIES, : WAGONS, : CARTS, 
HARNESS, ETC , 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BUSINESS AGENCY 
Can aid you in purchasing— 
Groceries, Hardware, 

Farming Utensils, Buggies, 

Wagons, Harness, Forniture, 

Sewing Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Presses, Engines, Wagons, Scales, 
Threshing Machines, Saw Mills, 
Cook Stoves, Corn Shellers, 
Cane Mills, Plows, Harrows, 
Farm Bella, Washing Machines, 
Oils, Roofing Paints, Barb-d 
and Plain Wire, Mowing Ma 
chines, Hay Presses, Rakes, 
Corn and Cott: n Planters, 
Guano Sowers, Fertilizors, 
Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters, Etc., Etc., 
GRANULATED SUGAR, 


$5.10 per 100 pounds 
—_—o-—— 

Write for prices onan anything 
you wish to purchase and we will 
try to save money for you 

T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 


HILLSBORO, N © 





’ 





A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


The burned district of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, is to be rebuilt at once, 
¢ffering an opportunity of employ 
ment to workmen, an excellent pros- 
pect to contractors and cz 
Jacksonville is reached fre 
rections by the Seaboard 
Ruilway System, which. of 
celled tacilities in the way 
u'es and through car serv 





point. 


IMPROVED Fane FoR SALE. 


97 acres one and one-half m. 
Raleigh. Level macadamizeq rook eo we 
connections, Good buildings. 25 acr — 
ing fruit. l0 acres wood. Good land os — 
quick buyer $8,000— cash, remainder sg . 
at6 per cent. GERALD Mco \RTHY 
RALEIGH, n.¢ 


TRE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FoR a LITTLE 








Money, 
Sent as a year’s subscription q 
Companion $1.75 will buy the ier te Youth's 
issues of The Youth’s Companion for 19 
It wil ete the two hundred ana fift 
nating + tories in the new vo une fur 
duane oe bn heats 4 inte esting speci 
. " @'OU8 ID : 
3 volume for 1K 2 iceactaiate 
t wilentitle the new sub 
in his sbscription now to ai the 
eames for the retuaining 
1 le 
It will entitle the new subscrih 
one of The Companions’. new Calemdaee, 
1902. lithograp ed in twelve colors nd KC 1a ed 
Full ill. strated announcement of the ’ 
volume for 1902 will be sent to any addnw 
ree. = THE YOUTH’s CO MrAN I 
195 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Maks 


The 
Southern 
Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE 
OPENING OF THE WINTER 


.- [OURIST SEASON... 


AND THE PLACING 
—ON SALE OF— 


Excursion Tickets 


TO ALL PROM!NENT 
POINTS IN THE 


South, Southwest, 
West Indies, Mex- 
ico and California, 


—INCLUDING— 


St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, 


Jacksonville, Tampa, Port Tampa, 
Brunswick, Thomasville, Charles- 


ton, Aiken, Augusta, Pine. 
hurst, Asheville, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Mem. 
phis and 


The - Land - of - the + Sky, 


PERFECT DINING AND SLEEP. 
ING.CAR SERVICE ON ALL 
TRAINS. 


ber who ger 
pods 

© Issues of The 

weeks of 199] 





SEE THAT YOUR TICKET READS 
VIA : SOUTHERN : RAILROAD 


Ask any Ticket Agent for fol 
intormation, or address: 


R.L. VERNON, C. W. WESTBURY, 
Traveling Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent, 
Char.otte, N.C, Ri hmond, Vs. 
8 H. HARDWICK, 
General Passenger Agent. 
J.M.CULP, W.A. TURK, 
Traffic Manager. Asst. Pass, Traffic Manager 
WASHINGTON, N.C, 


Opening of Winter Tourist Season. 


The Southern Kailway, which op- 
erates its own lines over the entire 
South and forms the important link 
in the grand highway of travel be- 
tween the North and South, Florida, 
Cuba, Mexico, the Pacific Coast and 
Central America, announces for the 
winter of 1901 and 1902 the most 
superb service ever cffered. Its 
splendid regular service will be aug- 
mented by the Southern Palm Limi 
ted, a magnificent Pullman train, 
which will be operated between New 
York and St Augustine, Florida 


“Winter Homes in Southern 
Lands,” 


The above is the title of an attrac 
tive booklet just issued by the Pas 
sepger Department of the Southern 
Raiiway It is beautifully illustra- 
ted and fully describes the winter 
resorts of the South. A copy may 
be secured by sending a’ two cent 
stamp to 8. H. Hardwick, G. P. A. 
Washington, D.C. 


Winter Excursion Rates, 


Effective October 15, 1901, exour 
sion rates are placed on sale by the 
Southern Ruilway to all principal 
winter resorts of the South and 
Southwest. Aek any agent South 
ern Railway for full information. 


LOW RATES FOR HUNTING AND 
FISHING PARTIES VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY. 


This popular foute, whose lines 
penetrate some of the best country 
for game, birds and fish to be found 
xnywhere in the South, has on sale 
reduced rate tickets from Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Richmond to a 
points in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, for the benefit of hunting 
and fishing parties, moving individ 
ually or otherwise. One dog is CaF: 
ried free with each ‘passenger 42 

bothers are transported at a small 
Gort. 

















_, Full information as to most desir 


rates, schedules, ef0., 
rnished upon application to #7 
gent or representative of the 
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Miscellaneous. 


SHEEP IN THE SOUTH. 


ee 


Xxil. 


ring Machine—Machine Set Up 

— joann Along Smoothly in an Hour 
yall Easily Learned—The Shears Waded 
Through and Made Smooth and Fast Work. 
Bench Shearing Commended With the Ma. 





ebine. 
pondence of The Progreggive Farmer. 


acoording to promise some months 
om | have tried the sheep shearing 
eA .ohine manufactured by the Model 
Flexible Shaft Co., of Chicago, and 
now give my experience. Not hav- 
ing -ndled sheep much since I came 
to North Carolina till now, I had 
qsed a shearing machine and, 


corres 


ever 

7 course, went at it under that dis- 
advantage. The day was cold and 
ge could only shear what was in- 


fended for the butcher. 

After rigging the machine up to 
the wall according to directions, 
which required less than thirty 
minutes, we were ready for shearing. 
It required me about thirty minutes 
to learn how to udjust myself and 
sheep tc the conditions afforded by 
the machine and to adjust the tem- 
per spring and clippers to work 
rightly; at the end of which time 
the work went on smoothly. 

Being something of an expert at 
bandling the old-fashioned shears, I 
quickly learned how to present the 
clippers to the wool at all points, or 
rather how to present all parts of 
the sheep to the clippers. With the 
old-fashioned shears it was tiresome 
work on the muscles of the hand and 
arm to keep them clipping, especially 
on a wrinkled sheep where the wool 
was very thick and greasy, but with 
this “new fangled machine’’ the 
power that kept the scissors going 
emanated from a boy at the crank 
and it was not hard work for him. 


The clippers were clipping whether 
they were in the wool or not, and it 
was easily seen that great speed 
could be attained by quietly turning 
or rolling the sheep, stretching the 
skin with the left hand and present- 
ing all the parts conveniently, while 
the right hand adjusts the clippers 
to the work and keeps them flat to 
the skin so as to make a smooth job, 
and constantly at and into the wool 
so as to make rapid work. 

It made no difference whether the 
wool was long or short, thin or thick, 
dry or greasy, the clippers seemed to 
wade through it; through thin wool 
on the sides, tough wool on the belly 
and hips, and through ‘‘sweat balls’’ 
on the legs. It made smooth work 
around the ears, the throat and the 
cheeks, the legs above and below the 
knees, and over the joints. 

On the folds and large wrinkles it 
is only necessary to draw them 
down tight when it will make the 
smoothest kind of work. Where 
there are hundreds of “little wire 
wrinkles,’’ the clippers will glide 
over them, making a level surface 
that is so very desirable on that 
kind of Merino sheep. I broke the 
skin and drew blood but once, slight- 
ly, and that was pure awkwardness. 

As to speed, I should hardly give 
inevidence from the short experi- 
ence had, but will say that ‘‘on a 
trial’ Ihave clipped a light-wooled 
‘mall sheep in five minutes and am 
sonfident that I could clip the same 
sheep in half that time, after having 
had practice with the machine. 

I would not shear on the floor, but 
on & table about nineteen inches 
high, and I hold the sheep and pre- 
ent it to the clippers and the olip- 
bers to it precisely as I described in 
Chapter VII of this series. I hold 
that it is as convenient to the opera- 
‘or and easier on him than to shear 
onthe floor. I would not work on 
my kuees nor stooped over with my 
head as low or lower than my heart 
all day at all, especially when I may 
stand most of the time nearly 
‘traight and do the work as well, as 
fast, and with more ease to myself 
4ndas much to the sheep. It was 
ull the time resting easy. So much 
Was this noticed that Mr. Turner, 

one of the by-standers, said ‘Why, 
ew, your sheep loves that; see 

® gone to sleep; wake it up; you'll 

ve to let it go in a minute.” 
Bh not shear enough to dull the 
the 7889 as to need sharpening on 
ia An A good expert shearer 
eg need to grind or whet very 

a the wool was in fair con- 
hd 7 — be with the machine 
ance of me u a from the appear- 
thas it wit) grinder, I must believe 
with the eng the same purpose 
der thas Shears to keep them in or- 
ers’ seat 0 emery stone and butch- 
4 tools « oes in keeping his knife 
she am, It is made for the 

nd these manufacturers 





evidently know what is required and 
what they are doing. 

I very well remember that when a 
boy on my father’s farm in Virginia 
in 1885, when the first reaper and 
mower was bought, what an innova- 
tion it was considered to be in our 
whole section of country, on the old 
established “armstrong” way. As 
soon as we had adjusted our minds 
and skill to the mavhine and in hand- 
ling the machine to the work, it was 
voted a success and soon it was evi- 
dent it had come on our place to stay 
and I have not failed to have one 


wherever I have had a farm,whether : 


in West Virginia or in Missouri, ever 
since. 

This new and improved way of 
shearing sheep will be a help to the 
introduction of sheep in the South, 
for that work is now assuming busi- 
ness shape in North Carolina. An 
association to promote sheep hus- 
bandry in the South is already being 
formed in Iredell county, and several 
large and well known farmers have 
agreed to start flocks, aggregating 
nearly a thousand. It may reach 
double that number yet this fall, 
about which I will give your readers 
more information. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 

Statesville, Iredell Co., N. C. 





THE DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE. 





Causes Sought by Industrial Commission— 
Many Reasons Given—In the South Scar- 
city of Money Figures as a Factor—The 
Labor Problem. 

Wasuinaton, Nov. 18.—The Indus- 
trial Commission has made public its 
review of evidence taken before the 
commission on the subject of agri- 
culture and agricultual labor. Anong 
other subjects discussed is that of 
agricultural depression, of which 
the commission speaks as follows: 

“The cause most often assigned 
for the depression of agriculture in 
the Eastern States is the increased 
production due to the opening of 
Western lands in advance of the 
national demand, especially through 
the agency of liberal land laws and 
grants of land in aid of railroad con- 
struction. The competition of the 
West has been rendered especially 
severe by the policy of the railroads 
in making freight rates relatively 
low for long distances. The old sta- 
ple products having thus become un 
profitable: in the East, it has been 
necessary for farmers to change their 
methods and vary the character of 
their crops, taking up especially the 
oulture of products which are 
not easily transported long dis- 
tances. Thus truck farming has 
largely superseded cereal growing 
along the Atlantic coast, but farmers 
in the North Atlantic States now 
complain of the severe competition 
of States further South in this in- 
dustry, and much the same may be 
said of fruit growing. Even so per 
ishable a commodity as milk is trans- 
ported mueh longer distances than 
formerly since the introduction of 
refrigerator cars. 

‘‘Another cause which several wit 
nesses assigned for the unsatisfactory 
condition of agriculture in some 
parts of the country is the conserva- 
tism of the farmers, their lack of 
quick adjustment to changed condi- 
tions, and lack of effective business 
planning and management. The 
farmers as a Class have not kept up 
with the times, but have raised the 
same crops year after year without 
regard to changes in supply and 
demand. This undue conservatism 
and lack of managing ability among 
farmers is especially emphasized 
with reference to the Southern States 
and is given as an explanation of the 
too exclusive attention to cotton pro- 
duction prevailing there. 

‘‘Another cause assigned for agri- 
cultural depression in the South is 
the scarcity of money, the difficulty 
of borrowing on real estate security, 
and the consequent high rates of in. 
terest. It seems to be possible, how- 
ever, to borrow money in the South 
at somewhat lower rates of interest 
than formerly. The decline in the 
price of cotton is of course an im- 
portant element in the depression of 
agriculture inthe South. The ineffi. 
ciency of negro labor is assigned as 
another cause. On the other hand, 
it is affirmed that there is too much 
good and cheap labor in the 
South. An abundance of cheap la- 
bor is said to be unfavoroble to the 
success of agriculture, because it re- 
sults in planting too large an acre- 
age and in neglect of personal atten- 
tion by the planter. 

‘‘Again, the charges that farmers 
are unduly conservative is met by 
the counter charge that they turn 
from one to another without suffi- 
cient regard to the suitability of the 
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climate, and soil, and to the condi- 
tions of the market.”’ 

The comission recommends more 
generous aid to agricultural collegs ; 
& governmental inquiry into the 
economic conditions of the negroes 
and white tenant farmers of the 
South; the building of irrigation 
reservoirs and protection of grazing 
lands; diversification of crops and 
methods to be initiated by the State 
and Nation, preservation of the for- 
ests of the Nurthwest, national quar- 
antine against insect pests and the 
spread of diseases among animals; 
to prevent food adulteration ; inspec- 
tion and grading of grain; prohibi. 
tion of discrimination in railroad 
ratees; regulations of corporations 
and trusts; increased tariff protec 
tion to agricultural interest. In 
particular, higher duties on wool 
and hides and a reimposition of the 


duty on foreign-grown hemp are 
urged. 





SOME STATE OFFICES 800N TO BECOME 
VACANT AND SOME MEN WHO 
WOULD LIKE TO FILL 
THEM. 


Though the next general election 
is one year distant, the contest for 
nominations has begun in earnest, 
and is receiving much attention from 
the State press. 

Of course interest will center in 
the election of a successor to Senator 
J.C. Pritchard, whose term of office 
expires March 4th, 1902, but just now 
there is more discussion of the three 
Supreme Court Judgeships, which 
must be filled. 

A gentleman here from Elizabeth 
City yesterday stated that Gen. 
Julian 8. Carr, of Durham, would be 
a candidate for the United States 
Senatorship. He announced that he 
had received the information from a 
reliable source. There will be other 
candidates and among those who 
will make the race for the Senator- 
ship are Hon. Lee 8. Overman, of 
Rowan, Hon. Locke Craig, of Bun- 
combe,and Hon. R. B. Glenn, of 
Forsyth. Others spoken of in con- 
neotion with the Senatorship are 
Mr. C. B. Watson, of Forsyth, and 
Jadge W. A. Hoke, of Lincolnton. 
The Senatorial campaign is a long 
way off and there may be many 
changes in the situation between 
now and the time the vote is cast for 
Pritchard’s successor. 

It is not generally known who will 
be voted for at the general election 
next year, and a list of the offices 
to be filled by the people will be of 
interest just now. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, to succeed Judge D. M. 
Furches, for a term of eight years. 

Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court to succeed Judge Walter 
Clark for a term of eight years. 

Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court to succeed Judge Charles A. 
Cook for a term of eight years. 

Member of the Corporation Com- 
mission to succeed Dr. D. H. Abbott 
for a term of six years. 

Successors of the Superior Court 
Judges for terms of eight years are 
to be voted for also. Those whose 
terms expire are: 

Second district, Judge F. D. Win- 
ston. 

Fourth District, 
Timberlake. 

Sixth District Judge, W. 8 O’B. 
Robinson. 

Eighth District, Judge W. H. Neal. 

Tenth District, Judge A. L. Coble. 

Eleventh District, Judge H. R. 
Starbuck. 

Thirteenth District, Judge W. B, 
Council. 

Fourteenth District, Judge M H. 
Justice. 

Fifteenth District, Judge Freder- 
ick Moore. 

Sixteenth District, Judge Thos 
Jones. 

The Solicitors in all sixteen of the 
districts will be voted for at the 
coming election. 

There are two of the Supreme 
Court Justices, whose terms do not 
expire until 1905. These are Judges 
W. A. Montgomery and R. M. Dou- 
lass. Of the sixteen Superior Court 
Judges, sixare not disturbed at this 
election. The terms of ten expire. 
The four newly created Judeships 
are to be filled by election before the 
people. 

There are a number of candidates 
to fill the three Supreme Court 
vacancies. Judge Clark will be a can- 
didate for Chief Justice. He has the 
field to himself. It was stated yes- 
terday that Col. H. C. Jones would 
be a candidate for Chief Justice, but 
that gentleman, who was in the city 
yesterday, failed to confirm the re- 
port. Col. Jones and Mr. Platt D. 


Judge E. W. 


by their friends for vacancies on the 
Supreme Court bench, but itis said 
that they will not let their interest 
conflict. Among the other candi- 
dates for the Supreme Court Judge- 
ships are Mr. Chas. F. Armfield, Mr. 
Chas. A. Moore, Mr. J. A. Lockhart, 
and Mr. F.D. Sonley in the West, 
and Ex-Judge H. G. Connor, Judge 
Geo. H. Brown, and Ex Judge T. N. 
Hill in the East. 

The election will be held next No- 
vember, the Legislature having 
changed the time for State elections 
from August to November. 

The Democratic State Exeoutive 
Committee will choose the place for 
holding its conven fon, and Greens 
boro is making a strong bid for it — 
News and Observer. 

We learn that a sheep growers’ as- 
sociation is being formed in Iredell 
county to promote sheep husbandry 
in North Carolina and it might be 
well for any one inolined to that 
profitable industry in the South to 
write Mr. Samuel Archer, at States- 
ville, N. C., who will doubtless take 
pleasure in giving full information. 


‘The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
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Strict good middling ........ 64 
MONS WENN «os goes svonees 7% 


_ Pike ee 
Receipts 60 bales. 
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DANVILLE TOBACCO MARKET. 


DANVILLE, Va., Nov. 23, 1901. 
The market stands as follows: 


Nondescript goods....$ 2.00@$ 4.00 
Granulators .......... 4.50@ 7.00 
Smokers— 
Common............ 3.50@ 6.00 
OE Sri GR Sa Sk 6.00@ 8.00 
BREED i. ps0:'aie eae easel de 8.00@ 9.50 
Cutters— 
COMMON. .........5. 8.00@ 10.00 
ood ..... AE 10.00@ 12.50 
a eee 12 00@ 22.50 
Fillers— 
Common............ 3.00@ 4.30 
BAOOG oo coes ss ware, oi caceis 4.00@ 800 
Sere 8.00@ 12.00 
Wrappers— 
Common............ 8.00@ 12 50 
Medium ............ 12.50@ 17.50 
BRIM oicioc cai ciwedered 17.50@ 35.00 
MINED 5 oa Sais cés'saseiae 35.00@ 55.00 





CHARLOTTE PRODUCE MARKET. 
CuHaRLottE, N.C., Nov. 23 1901. 


Options... 5... 05.06 75 to 1.75 
CPO ES ne Cee ene 80 to 85 
ON enn 60 to 90 
Wheat—seed ........ 1.10 

PE en oN cle 6 psece 1 00 

Oats seed............ 65 to 75 
Potatoes—Irish...... 80 to 90 
Lard—NorthCarolina 12to 14 





The A. B. Farquhar Co., of York, 
Pa., has been awarded gold and silver 
medals for machinery at the Pan- 
American Exposition. This com- 
pany is perhaps the largest estab- 
lishment in the country devoted to 
the manufacture of farming imple- 
ments, including drills, saw-mills, 
separators, traction engines, boilers, 
cultivators, corn shellers and the 
like. This A. B. Farquhar Co. is 


‘well known to the farmers of this 


country where numerous products 
of the celebrated York manufactory 
are used with great satisfaction. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them t» you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick- 
ens and birds and please your wife. 


A Turkey Hunt 
is made excitable and profitable by the use of 


’ Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most ‘ect imitator of a wild turkey ever pro- 
duced, and never fails todraw them o ee 
These callers are furnish d by mail pos’ paid at 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patenice, 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Ming», N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C, State Fair, 1901, 
to each o: above callers, 


RIPANS 


GETTING BETTER DAY BY DAY. 

Mrs. M. Stoerger a hous keeper, aged 
twenty-five, living at 26 Kast One Hundred 
and Eleventh street, New York City, writes: 
“For the past five years | have suftered 
sever+ly fromm constipation a:d billious 
hea taches which nothing seemed to relieve 
1 was almost discouraged when one day a 
frie,din isted onmytr ing Ri:»ans Tabules. 
I have taken them ever sinve in prefereuce 
to powders and other meiticines and am al- 
most entirely cured. I expect soon to be 
rid of my tronbles altogether, The effect of 
the Tabules was immediate, and I have been 
getiing betur day by day. | hope that many 
others may have beeu and will be benefited 
as I have been.” 














There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of B'l’P-A‘N’S Tabules, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them frome ahy nouns os 
justify ‘any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
© . For sale by druggists. 





Walker, of Charlotte, are both urged 
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UP 
LAME BACK? 
































Do You Have Rheumatism? Have You Blad- 
der or Uric Acid Trouble? 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the 


Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 


Great Kidney and Bladder Rem- 


edy, will do for YOU, all our Readers May Have a Sample 





Pain or dull ache in the back is| 
unmistakable evidence of kidney | 
trouble. It is Nature's timely warn- | 
ing to show you that the track of 


health is not clear. 


If these danger signals are un- 
heeded, more serious results are sure 
to follow; Bright’s Disease, which 
is the worst form of kidney trouble, 
may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary 
effect of the world famous kidney 
remedy,Swamp- Root,is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonder- 
ful cures of the most distressing 
cases. A trial will convince anyone 
—and you may have a sample bottle 
for the asking. 

Lame back is only one symptom 
of kidney trouble—one of many. 
Other symptoms showing that you 
need Swamp. Root are, oblged to pass 
water often during the day and to 
get up many times at night; smart. 
ing or irritation in passing, brick- 
dust or sediment in the urine, catarrh 
of the bladder, constant headache, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
irregular heart heating, rheumatism, 
bloating, irritability, wornout feel- 
ing, lack of ambition, loss of flesh 
or sallow complexion. 

If your water, when allowed to 
remain undisturbed in a glass or bot- 
tle for twenty four hours, formsa 
sediment or settling, or has a cloudy 
appearance, if is evidence that your 


kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford 
natural help to Nature, for Swamp- 
Root is the most perfeot healer and 
gentle aid to the kidneys that is 
known to medical science. ‘ 

Swamp Root is the triumphant 
discovery of Dr. Kilmer, the emi- 
nent kidney and bladder specialist. 
Hospitals use it with marked suo- 
cess in both slight and severe cases. 
Doctors recommend it to their pa- 
tients and use it in their own fami- 
lies, because they recognize in 


successful remedy. 

If you have the slightest symp- 
tom of kidney or bladder trouble, or 
if there is a trace of it in your family 
history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer 


gladly send you free by mail, imme- 
diately, without cost to you, a sam- 
ple bottle of Swamp-Root and a 
book of wonderful Swamp-Root tes- 
timonials. Be sure to say that you 
read this generous offer in the Ral- 
eigh PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

Swamp Root is pleasant to take, 
andif you are already convinced 
that this great remedy is what you 
need, you oan purchase the regular 
fifty cent and one-dollar size bottles 
at drug stores. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 








Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. 





Aw~-POSITIONS FOR ALL FULL GRADUATES. 
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UNIFORM PRICE, $35 PER COURSE. D ROOK 


‘There would be little need of Compulsory 
$ Education if all Schools were like Peel’s."’ 
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$2 FOR STENOCRAPHY. 
= $8 FOR BOOKKEEPING, 


——ADDRESS—— 


PEELE’S COLLEGE, 


GREENSBORO, W. C. 





‘ Hardly. 


OFFERED aT THE A. 











ries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


CHARLES WM. 


Send name an: address end we wiilosnd yon ea 
e: jou! un’ 
OS OR oer 
free . Case is made of the newly 
' d alloy with extra 
Sad «| heavy plate of 14 karat Solid 
i &] Gold, and even experts cannot 
J =F tell it from a 50 dollar watch, 
s 


ii 





= 


handsomest and best time keep- 

ing watch ever offered for the 

price, Watch dealers buy them in 

reference to other makes, costing 15 to 

bo dollars, We have received during the last 3 

months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- 

ands of testimonials from all over the world. 

Our regelar factory price is $60.00 per dozen, 

but in order to extend our trade,we will for the 

next 45 days only, send a sample watch for free 
pm is thorovahiu reliable ~*~ . 





less imitation watobes, 80 


WARNING! Beware of catchy 


Seatia oer 99 


FARMERS’ BOYS, ARE YOU FULLY TRAINED IN YOUR LIFE WORK? 


Then you should be interested in the r) 
SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE | 
$ AND THE SHORT COURSE IN DAIRYING 


and M. COLLEGE. 


These two courses extend through but ten weeks and give training in butter making, 
milk-testing, milk production, dairy farming, breeds and breeding live stock, stock 
judging, feeding firm animals, disease of farm anima's, entomology, ete., TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 2, 1912 AND CLOSES MARCH 14, 
expense of course, including bosrd and room rent, need not exceed THIRTY DOL- 
LARS. Write for Circular of Information, which is sent FREE, and address any inqui- 


TUITION FREE! Whole 


BURKETT, West Raleigh, N. C. 








/ inspection to an’ who will recom- 
Grade mend and show Wefo their friends. We want 
———m=e to advertise our watch a vince 


name, ex- 

press office, state if yoo want ladies or gents 
size, and we will send you atonce 

for free inspection. After 

you have convinced yourself to 

A your own that the 

sostehs be ennai Se any would 

cost 15 d in your own town 

j the bargain Leo ever 

saw, then pay our SPECIAL 


y 
TORY PRICE oF $4.8 
onecent. Many write us theysold the 
watch same day with ten dollars profit. 
Anyone can sell several of these watches eve 
week without devoting any extra time or effort, 
and make a profit o | 5 to.10 dollars on every 
watch. ' Order at once at our special factory price 
as this offer is limited. Catalogue free. Adress, 


EAGLE WATCH MFG, €0,,164 Lees Blig., CH 














“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
outshoot all other black” powder shells, because they are made — 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding. | Try them and you will be convinced, | 

ALL ¢ REPUTABLE + DEALERS » KEEP ¢ THEM 












Swamp Root the greatest and most. 
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But now selection comes in, whether 
you are » breeder of grades or pure 
breds. Selection is the handmaid of 
our selective law that governs hered- 
ity—variation Variation and change 
Heredity losing its force. Under- 
stand heredity is tenacious, but 
Change comes. Man must make use 
of that change at once. Heredity is 
warring on that change or that 
variation and unless man comes to 
the rescue, heredity will win. And 
this is the law that comes into the 
breeder’s hand that enables him to 
make the wonderful changes. Tuak- 
ing advantage of the almost number. 
less shades of divergence from the 
original type to be found in different 
species of domesticated animals, the 
laws of heredity and spontaneity en- 
able man to work wonderful trans 
formations and improvements by 
selecting such animals as must ap. 
proximately meet his ideal and 
which manifest a tendency to take 
up the desired form. Even then in 
selecting animals those that show 
the characters wanted, if helow the 
average in form should be discarded. 
Also poor feeders and indifferent 
producers. To all shy breeders 
whether male or female, and those 
deficient in fecundity. Those show- 
ing themselves to be lacking in pre- 
potency. Those that give indication 
of abnormal tendencies. Now if 
such animals are discarded, and 
males used as previously described 
and a judicious mating followed, 
then you may rest assured that your 
labors will be rewarded with supe- 
rior animals of greater capacity for 
prcduction. 


IN-AND IN BREEDING AND CROSS BREED- 
ING. 


There are two points yet to be 
considered: in-and-in breeding and 
cross breeding. That both are 
abundant there is no question. 
Either may be overdone or under- 
done. In either case the best is not 
accomplished. Breeding in-anda-in is 
simply coupling of animals mre or 
Tess related. Cross-breeding is the 
practice of coupling animals of two 
distinct breeds. Let us consider 
these two methods together. Bat 
‘we must be brief with it. In-andin 
breeding, we are told, if curried to 
excess, results ulways in 4 loss of 
constitutional vigor in the produce. 
However, its whole tendency isin 
the direction of fineness of texture, 
lightness of bone smoothness, even 
ness and polish. On the other hand, 
oross-breeding gives increused size 
and vigor in produce as well as in 
creasing fertility. In-and in breed. 
ing results in sterility. Such are 
' the facts in the cuse. Nowa prac 
tical conclusion. If you breed for 
market, you want increased size and 
vigor, so practice cross breeding 
But let it be the first cross, other 
wise, with the second crvas, de- 
terioration sets in. Cross your 
Berkshires with the Chester Whites 
or Yorkshires or your Shorthorns 
with Herefords. They will be ready 
for the block quicker and at less ex 
pense. But let there be pure bred 
Shorthorns or Berkshires. But now 
if you want to breed t» get breeders 
then you must not cross, you are 
after superior animals tor breeding 
—cross breeding results in coarse 
ness or inferiority while you want 
fineness or superiority. 

SCRUB CATTLE FOR SCRUB MANGEMENT. 

Now we frequentiy hear practicul 
farmers and feeders say that purely 
bred races or breeds are lacking in 
hardiness and stamina, and when 
breeding for the dairy, or the blovk 
or for practical uses on the farm the 
greatest measure of success is at 
tained through the medium of cross 
breeding. The first ot these assump 
tions is not necessarily true. When 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GONMSAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


Whe Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFé, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


ey 


Prepared 


nary Sur- 
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j Govern- 
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¥ ee Bedigi i Be 4 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce anv scar or biemish. Te 
ea.77ct pest ‘ister ever used, ‘tT 
of ull Jiniments for mild or severe act'on, Removes 
all Bunches or Blemis from Horses or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumsutiem, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, "tc.,, itisinvauii, 
that one tablespoon’) of 
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we have followed our breeding prac- 
tices in accordance with nature’s 
laws, there is no foundation for the 
assumption that pure breds are de- 
ficient in hardiness. However,when 
close in-andin breeding have been 
followed too extensively then the 
vitality has been impaired. But 
where selection has been made con. 
stantly with reference to hardiness, 
strength and endurance—where 
close in-andin breeding has been 
avoided and where there has been no 
unnatural feeding and pampering, 
the pure-breds have no peers in these 
essential and powerful qualities. 
Weshould bear in mind that science 
does not establish laws. Science 
has only to find out nature’s way of 
improvement and doing things. Un- 
derstand these and practice them, 
and breeding will then be no difficult 
problem but an easy simple one, full 
of interest and power. The science 
of breeding means simply the laws 
that underlie it. It deals with the 
cold prosaic facts. But the art is 
the structure to be builded upon 
these foundations. The former deals 
with the art, with the superstructure, 
the towering material that protrudes 
into the sky. The art holds the in 
terest and attracts. And I know of 


nothing more fascinating or ennob 


ling or grander than the breeder and 


furmer with his herd moulding his 
animals after his mind in ideal and 


fact. In touch with nature, he ad- 
vances to the perfect. Like the true 
genius that the true and caretul 
breeder is, he moulds and perfects 
and leaves behind him his work—in 


all a masterpicce—as high as lasting 


and enduring as that of the painter 
or sculptor, or atrue artint what- 


ever he be. 
CHas W. BURKETT. 


N.C. A. and M. College. 
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DOES WINTER FEEDING PAY? 


Uorrespondence of TheProgressive Farmer. 
this question must ovcur to many 
feeders and farmers just now, and 
when they look over their stock, and 
sum up the cost of feeding and tend 
ing, it will be found in many cases 
that a satisfactory answer cannot be 
given. On the other hand a good 
many will prove by actual figures 
that winter feeding is the most 
profitabie part of cattle raising. 
(heir reason for such success is that 
they have reduce: the whole matter 
to a science, and they ges the high- 
est possible results from every dullar 
expended in food. The stockers and 
feeders in the West who make a 
business of buying up the cattle from 
che farms, and fattening them in the 
winter for market, have some advan- 
tages Over the tarmer that are not 
always considered. in spite of this, 
however, they rana risk in losing 
more than they can make. If the 
season has beea a good one and sick- 
cess does not carry «ff many of the 
an mals, and the market prices holu 
up well, they will probably make a 
good prv fit. Ihave seen cattle fat 
tenedin this way so that they paid 
more profit to the feeders who car- 
ried them for a few months than 
they ever did to their original own- 
ers 

One of the great essentials for suc- 
cess in winter feeding is the ability 
to secure stock cheap. The poor, 





iznorant farmer is then the one who 
suffers His cattle are poor, lean, 
scrawny and of little actual market 
able value. I sold to the butchor 
they would go to supply the cheap- 
est trade. The prices received for 
such tough meat would hardly be 
large enough to enable the butcher 
to makea fair profit. Such stook 
are commonly found on the ranges 
and on small farms throughout the 
whole country. The cause of their 
emacistion is lack of care and nour- 
ishing food. They have possibilities 
that the stockers see at once. A 
course of feeding on good food and 


such cattle. Not only will they in 
crease in weight, but they will as- 
sume a sleek and glossy appearance, 
and their meat will become tend+r 
and juicy. Thousands of such cattle 
are picked up on the poor turms and 
fattened for the market so that they 
sellat top prices. There should be 
a wholesome lesson in all this for 
every small farmer who attempts to 
raise even two or three head of cat- 
tle. Poor stook will not pay, and 
yet some times good feeding will re- 
deem the scrawniest looking ocrea- 
tures from absolute loss. Feeding 
and care through winter are factors 
that will determine the matter of 
profit and loss more often than breed. 
We cannot help believing that win- 
ter feeding pays if performed in the 
right way, but not every one under- 
stunds the right system. 





excellent care will do wonders with 
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Farm Miscellany. 


A PLAN FOR THE BOYS. 





How Those on the Farm Can Make Some 
Money. 


Vv 


(By A. H. Craig, Mukwonago, Wis., in Farm- 
ers’ Voice.]} 


I have a little subject outside of 
gardening which ought to interest 
your father. Butif you will take 
advantage of the suggestion it will 
interest you as well. It is on the 
line of saving seed corn. ‘Oh, 
fudge, that ain’t anything.’’ Now 
look here, boys, do not say that, for 
there is very much more to it than 
forty-nine out of fifty farmers be- 
lieve. Just listen and I will prove 
it to you. Seed corn should never 
feel hard freezing. ‘‘If it is perfectly 
dry, why not?’’ It is never perfectly 
dry when left where moisture and 
cold can alternate. Every freeze, 
no matter how dry the corn, will in- 
jure the germ a little. Under ordi- 
nary seasons this injury will not 
show in the growth of the corn, but 
a cold, wet, backward spring it will 
tell ‘‘How do you know when every 
such sexusxon effects «ll corn to 4 cer- 
tain extent?’ Perfectly prepared 
seed corn will not rotin the worst 
season we ever had. I believed, just 
as you do, until about fifteen years 
ago. About that time I attended a 
farmers’ institute and listened to a 
lecture on seed corn by a man named 


*Lewi-, from Dunn county, Wis. We 


called him Hog Lewis. Well, Mr. 
Lewis said very little seed corn was 
good enough for him to plant. His 
neighbors said he was acrank and 
their corn was just as good as his 
Considerable controversy arose and 
finally Mr. Lewis told them he could 
prove that corn saved in the usual 
manner—that is, tracec up and hung 
under v+randas, sides of barns, corn 
cribs, attics, etc. —would not grow 
equal to his. They accepted his chal- 
lenge and a large number of farmers 
selected about fifty grains of orn 
each and they put each lot in a re- 
frigerator and kept moist at a low 
temperature for forty days. The 
corn was then examined. More than 
50 per cent. of the farmers’ corn had 
practically rotted, while Mr. Lewie’ 
was in growing condition and did 
grow and mature corn. The test 
was satisfactory to all, anda positive 
proof that wet and cold would not 
destroy the germ of perfectly cured 
and preserved seed corn. To pre- 
serve this germ properly it should 
be kept from hard freezing even after 
it is shelled, and it seemgas dry as 
dry can be. The fact is a very little 
moisture remains in the chit, and 
freezing affects it to a certain ex- 
tent. The usual warm weather at 
planting pushes the sprout, and we 
think our cornis perfect, but subject 
that corn to two weeks of cold freez- 
ing rains and any farmer is out ten 
times the value of perfect seed. 
Now I wiil tell you how I made 
$100 out of that lecture of Hog Lewis. 
[he fall after his lecture corn was 
late in maturing. One.day I said to 
myself: I believe there will be a lot 
of poor seed corn next spring, and it 
Mr. Lewisis right I will get in on 
the suggestion and have some pin 
money. So I said to Mrs. Craig, 
Will you let me have that front 
chamber for seed corn? ‘Kor seed 
corn? Are you crazy?’’ I then ex 
puined the Lewis project and it 
chemical effects upon seed corn 
Finally [ offered her one half of the 
pin money if she would give up the 
room. This carried, but, boys, 
mother will give you all you can 
make. You won’t have to divide 
with her. Later on you will under 
stand this better. Well, I put about 
thirty five bushels of corn in that 
room. Whenit got cold I put ina 
little atove and occasionally built a 
fire. Next spring, sure enough, corn 
was poor, and when the neighbors 
found I had warranted seed corn 
they came and paid me $3 per bushel. 
I sent two bushels to a man in Min. 
nesota, and the next year he bar- 
gained in advance for one hundred 
bushels. We put up a dry house 
und made quite a specialty on war 
ranted seed corn 

It may be a little late to take good 
advantage of the above statement, 
but you cana take good cure of what 
you have saved, and next year save 
a few extra bushels. Now, I do not 
wish to have you understand that 
good seed is not savedin the usual 
way when seasons are favorable, but 
Ido say itis not safe, for we may 
get a poor season. Have the corn 
perfect every year and then you will 
never have a failure. Also, why 
not breed good seed corn, too? We 
breed just the same as you breed 
good chickens, goud hogs, good sheep 





KE. P. Smira. 


or good anything. 


ECONOMY ON THE FARM. 


Let the Farmer Distinguish Between True 
and False Economy. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is no calling or vocation that 
requires the practice of true economy 
more than does the cultivation of 
the soil. The first thing to be ob- 
served is economy in the use of 
money. To economize, it is well to 
know what it is—that stinting is not 
economy. To feed land or beast 
with stint is not economy ; to work 
with old worn-out tools is not econo- 
my; to buy old worn-out horses and 
wagons is not economy. It is econ- 
omy to spend your money for the 
best of farmsand for best implements 
for farm use, while to buy things at 
a sale because they are cheap(?) isa 
waste of money. 

Money in the pocket loose is so 
convenient. Many agents come and 
go, and so money often goes for 
things that give neither profit nor 
pleasure. Tnen leta tired wife come 
and want to go to see mother and 
take a little needed rest—money is 
too scarce Some times it is money 
well syent to get away from the 
monotony of the routine duties at 
home. It may be great and good 
economy for all to have a change of 
ideas with others in other sections, 
getting improvements thereby. 
Economy in labor is also important. 
The man who grinds his axe and 
works with bright farm tools shows 
some thought of saving muscle. It 
is not economy to rust out valuable 
tools for want of timely attention. 
To save laboris to do work at the 
proper time; keep ahead of your 
work and never let your work push 


you. 


It is economy, too, to save all the 
manure and not allow any to be 
wasted. It is important to gather in 
a good supply of plant food if you 
are to have plenty of animal food. 
Here is the big waste on farms—the 
washing away of manure. The rich 
weeds and rich earth about the house 
and lots show this. Clean up about 
the hen house, ash pile and all the 
jams and corners; do this for health 
as well as to save valuable manure. 
Let us see that we do not stint and 
call it economy. It is some times 
claimed that the kitchen is the place 
toeconomize. Good and wholesome 
food is a necessity for man and ani- 
mal. Donot stint here and call it 
economy. 
We hope that each reader will 
think of these points and use his 
own judgment as to their applica- 
tion. 

, R. R. Moore. 
Guilford Co., N. C. 
Four essential points in the right 
care of the horse—Water betore 
feeding ; feed liberally of grain and 
hav according to the work in hand; 
feed regularly morning, noon and 
night, and exercise all horses not 
regularly at work or in pasture — 
Dr Henry Wallace. 


At arecent mass meeting of the 
farmers in a Texas county, they 
adoped a resolution that quail and 
and other birds are a greater henefit 
than injury to farmers and that they 
would post their farms with signs 
prohibiting hunting and use legal 
means to protect these friends. 

Mv method of taking care of cab- 
bage is as follows: In the fall, after 
cutting, I draw out onto a sod lot 
and set in rows some 16 feet wide. T 
then cover with leaves or marsh hay 
about 1 foot deep. Marsh hay is the 
best. They keep excellently in this 
manner and inthe winter I merely 
shovel off the snow, open the leaves 
or hav, trim up the heads, out off 
the stumps and draw to market.— 
Guy Stevenson, Seneca Co., N Y. 
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8. Lt’s often enoug 
to buy @ wagon if you buy the right kind, The 








GTRIG "Wacon 


‘ong under ordinary conditions. First the life 
ot 4» wagon depends upon the wheels. This one is 
equipped with our Eleetrie Steel Wheels. with straight 
orstagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 24 bo 60 in, [t lasts because tires can't get loose. 14 
re-setting, hubs can’t erack or spokes become leose. fe 
loes cun’t rot, swell or dry out. Angie steel bounds 
THOUSANDS NOW IN DAILY USE. 
Don touy & Wagon uw Lil vou get our free book, **Farm Savinus.” 
ELECTRIO WHEEL CO., Box 93, Quircy, Hits. 
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200-Egg incubator 


for $ 12-80 


WPerfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
ege. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy. tl, 








No Smoke House. Smoke 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
fade from hickory wood. Gives delicious fl . 
eaper, cleaner than old way. Send Cyn 





cular, E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa, 





The Best FARM WAGON Po 


Maker of wagons for 20 years. Dept. D 


from first-class seasoned timb: 
neat and handsome in 
7, draft. Y “PULL 
TEE 
borhood, write usf 
rhood, write us for parti 
a" offer to the farmer direct, it wil 


The Florence Wagon 


Possesses every merit that makes mwa 


all farm purposes, being substantia Peon 
nd well jroned, 
RYONEFULLY GUABAN. 

D. Ask tosee the Peet. Spiers a) ies 
we have no agency in your neigh- 
ilars of our attractive 
t will interest you and 
or free illustrated cat. 


iodical, **The Waggin' Tongue! of our 


FLORENCE WAGON WORKs, 


Florence, Alabama. 











Douste Dairy SERVICE 





Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and Weat. 


Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 
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use PAGE Fence. It fits any surface perfect 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO, ADREAN, Men 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle. 
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Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Cone 
pare her advantages for stock-raising wit) 
those of other States. Profit by these facta 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
bave few animals or many, you cannot atfors 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plants of the Souti 


eve: 
RY J. B. KILLBAW, 


of the Uni 





ity ef T e. 
It is a complete manual of the cu 
ture of grasses and forage plants 07 
the South. It contains about 14¢ 
pages, and is written in a 8tyle to be 
understood by everyone. . ; 


The book discusses the character 
istios of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Scribner, our greatest gTass ex- 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for- 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


We have 80 copies this valu 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s (rasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad. 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro. 
gressive Farmer one yeur tc 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALIGON a € 














Renowned throughout America and T 
ernment as the most expert 
the age. 


—Hist. 
Breeeding, Training, 


Grooming. Shoeine Doctoring. Tellin: 


Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


400 Pages. 130 Illustrations. 


yutronized by the United States Gov 
and successful horseman of 


The whole work 
-—com prises— 


ory,— 


Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 


* Ave. and General care of the Horse 

















heavy, tough paper binding. 


mer one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 





This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents ub +4 per 
copy. A new edition has veen issued which contains ever word anu overy 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has ® 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


_ Weare prepared to make this great offer. Send us $1 in new subscrip- 
tions (not your own) to THE PRKROGKESSIVE FARMER or #5 12 renewals 
(other than your own) und we will send you a copy free prepuld. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Fare 
First come, first served. Orier at,vnce: 
THE PRKUGKESSIVE # AKMEN, 


RALWIGH, N. © 
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